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BALKAN UNITY 


MARSHAL TITO: 


”’Peace and free development without 
the interference of others in our internal 


CELAL BAYAR: 


"The Ankara Agreement which we have 
signed in conjunction with our immediate 


neighbour and sincere friend Greece, is a 
result of this trust. The Tripartite Agree- 
ment constitutes a factor of peace and 
security for peoples of goodwill... it re- 
presents a document which proves that 


between Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia constructive friendships inspired by mu- 
tual confidence are a substantial contri- 


will only foster the aims I have already bution to world peace, security and pro- 
mentioned.“ gress.” 


affairs are our primary objectives. These 
aims are recognized as positive by all peace 
loving humanity... The Ankara Agreement 


HE WELCOME EXTENDED BY THE TURKISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LEADERS TO THE PRE- 
di SIDENT OF THE FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF YUGOSLAVIA, MARSHAL TITO, IS IN 
ITSELF A PROOF OF THE STRENGTH OF THE MUTUAL FEELINGS OF ALLIANCE, FRI- 
ENDSHIP AND RESPECT ENTERTAINED BY THE TWO PEOPLES TOWARDS EACH OTHER. 
THE VISIT OF THE YUGOSLAV PRESIDENT TO FRIENDLY AND ALLIED TURKEY RESULTED IN 
DECISIONS OF PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE IN THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF TRIPARTITE PO- 
LICY IN THE BALKANS. 
AS ALREADY ANNOUNCED, IDENTITY OF VIEWS ON MATTERS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO 
THE TWO PEOPLES AND THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE IN GENERAL WAS ESTABLISHED IN 
ANKARA. THE COMMUNIQUE ISSUED ON THE TALKS UNEQUIVOCALLY STATED THE DECISION 
THAT THE COOPERATION INITIATED FOR THE SAFEGUARDING OF THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
SECURITY OF THE THREE COUNTRIES AND THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE IN THIS SECTOR, AS 
WELL AS COLLABORATION IN THE ECONOMIC, CULTURAL, TECHNICAL AND OTHER FIELDS SHOULD 
BE RAISED TO ITS NATURAL STATURE, THAT OF A FULL ALLIANCE OF THE THREE COUNTRIES. 
THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC WHO HELD TALKS WITH THE YUGOSLAV 
PRESIDENT HAD THE MANDATE OF BOTH THE POLITICAL PARTIES AND THE WHOLE TURKISH 
PEOPLE FOR SUCH A POLICY. IN THE PERSON OF MARSHAL TITO THE TURKISH STATESMEN 
WELCOMED THE ENVOY OF ALL THE YUGOSLAV PEOPLES AND THE TRUE INTERPRETER OF THEIR 
WISH THAT THE PRESENT MANIFOLD AND BROAD COOPERATION BE RAISED TO THE STILL HIGHER 
AND SIGNIFICANT LEVEL OF AN ALLIANCE. ACCORDING TO REPORTS FROM ANKARA, THIS DE- 
CISION IS AN EXPRESSION OF THE WISH AND NATIONAL INTERESTS OF THE GREEK PEOPLE AS 
WELL. THE TRIPARTITE ALLIANCE IS CONSEQUENTLY NOT AN ALLIANCE BASED ON THE MO- 
MENTARY CONGRUENCE OF INTERESTS, WHICH IS AS TRANSIENT AS THE EVER CHANGING 
CIRCUMSTANCES, BUT AN ALLIANCE OF LASTING UNITY OF ASPIRATIONS, NEEDS, AND OBJECT- 
IVES OF THE THREE PEOPLES. IT IS IN FULL ACCORDANCE WITH THE SPIRIT AND LETTER OF 
THE UN CHARTER. IT IS HARDLY NECESSARY TO STRESS THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SUCH AN ALLI- 
ANCE FOR THE STABILISATION OF INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND PEACE. 
THE VISIT OF MARSHAL TITO TO TURKEY CAME AT A TIME WHEN A CERTAIN EASE- 
MENT IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS HAD BECOME APPARENT, AND WHEN THE METHODS OF 
THE COLD WAR WERE SLOWLY BEING REPLACED BY A GRADUAL, BUT UNCERTAIN ABATEMENT 
OF WORLD TENSION. THIS PHASE HAS ALREADY BEEN APPROPRIATELY NAMED ”ARMED PEACE“ 
IN POLITICAL CIRCLES. IT DOES NOT, HOWEVER, OBLIGE THE THREE COUNTRIES IN ANY WAY TO 
DISCONTINUE OR REDUCE THEIR DEFENCE EFFORTS. IF THE POLICY OF THE BALKAN PEOPLES 
FOR THE COORDINATION OF THEIR JOINT DEFENCE EFFORTS WAS BOTH USEFUL AND JUSTIFIED 
UNDER THE PREVIOUS CONDITIONS OF WORLD TENSION, IT IS NO LESS NECESSARY AND IMPOR- 
TANT TODAY, AS SUCH A POLICY IS NOT ONLY BASED ON THE DETERMINATION TO RESIST 
AGGRESSION, BUT ALSO ON THE FIRM RESOLUTION TO BUILD A SOLID FOUNDATION FOR LAST- 
ING PEACE IN THE BALKANS BY THEIR JOINT EFFORTS. HERE LIES ITS VITAL SIGNIFICANCE 
AND INTEREST. IF SUCH A POLICY IS IMPERATIVE AT PRESENT FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF DE- 
FENCE, IT IS ALL THE MORE SO AS A FUTURE OBJECTIVE WHICH WILL MAKE POSSIBLE THE CREA- 
TION OF A SOLID BASIS FOR LASTING PEACE. AND IT IS ONLY IN THIS SPIRIT AND SENSE THAT IT 
HAS BEEN COMPREHENDED AND ADOPTED FROM THE FIRST IN ALL THREE COUNTRIES, AND 
THAT IT IS CAPABLE OF SAFEGUARDING THE MOST VITAL INTERESTS OF THE THREE BALKAN 
COUNTRIES. : ; ’ 
THE AREA FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THIS COOPERATION IS AS BROAD AS THE PLAT- 
FORM ON WHICH THE MULTIPLE AND VARIED PRESENT REQUIREMENTS, ASPIRATIONS, PRO- 
BLEMS AND INTERESTS OF THE PEOPLE MEET, AND AS MANIFOLD AND ALL-EMBRACING AS 
LIFE ITSELF, LIMITED ONLY BY THE NECESSITY OF SUBORDINATING ALL OTHER CONSIDERATI- 
ONS TO THE PRESERVATION OF THE PEACE, EQUAL RIGHTS, SECURITY, AND INDEPENDENCE 
OF THE PEOPLE. THESE ARE THE FUNDAMENTAL ASPIRATIONS OF THE THREE PEOPLES, WHICH 
ARE CONVERTED BY THE BALKAN AGREEMENT INTO A FIRM AND IMMUTABLE DECISION. THIS 
DECISION HAS ALREADY BEEN IMPLEMENTED IN PRACTICE FOR MORE THAN A YEAR, IN A WAY 
WHICH CANNOT FAIL TO EXERT A POSITIVE INFLUENCE ON GENERAL WORLD DEVELOPMENTS; 
AND IT CONSTITUTES YET ANOTHER IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO THE STRENGTHENING OF 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING, CONSTRUCTIVE COOPERATION AND PEACE, ERECTING A SOLID 
BARRIER AGAINST ANY EVENTUAL ATTEMPT TO THREATEN THE SOVEREIGN NATIONAL LIFE OF 
THE BALKAN PEOPLES, 
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MOSA PIJADE 


Co-operation of the Balkan Countries — 
A Significant Contribution to Peace 


HE publication of the 

joint Yugoslav—Tur- 

kish communique on 
the talks held in Ankara 
during President Tito’s visit 
: to the Republic of Turkey, 
— has enabled us to compre- 
¢ hend the full significance 
of this visit, which will be 
followed in June by the 
President’s visit to the 
Kingdom of Greece. Having 
observed that the Anka- 
& ra Tripartite Agreement 
has proved an instrument 
of paramount importance, 
whose efficacy will incre- 
ase steadily and inevitably 
from day to day, especially 
in view of the fact that 
it is not a result of mo- 
mentary necessities, but of 
the permanent and lasting 
needs of the three contract- 
ing countries for true co- 
operation in all fields, the 
ecramuniqué ends with the statement that the Ankara 
Agreement was concluded in the spirit of an alliance, and 
that its implementation will continue to be carried out on 
these lines, until the time when the agreement is converted 
into a formal alliance, this being only a question of con- 
venience. 

Needless to say, it was particularly stressed in the 
communiqué that the necessity of the approval of the third 
partner, Greece in all matters of principle was constantly 
borne in mind by the Yugoslav and Turkish partners during 
the discussions on all issues of general and particular 
interest. 

' It is only natural that the courtesy visit of the Yugoslav 
President to the friendly countries of the Tripartite Agree- 
ment should be invested with great intrinsic significance 
as a high manifestation of friendship and solidarity. However, 
it is the result yielded by this visit which renders it an 
event of lasting and vital importance in the further 
strengthening of mutual ties and the shaping of a common 
policy which has, so far, not only confirmed the determi- 
nation of the three countries to strengthen their security 
and independence by common effort, but also proved an 
important factor for the protection of peace in this part, 
of the world, and as such is a notable contribution to world 
peace. Cooperation between the three countries in all fields 
has developed in a most satisfactory manner since the con- 
clusion of the Ankara Agreement, thus proving the value 
of a policy based on permanent cooperation, regardless of 
possible changes on the international scene. 

The Tripartite Agreement on Friendship and Co- 
operation between the Federal People’s Republic of Yu- 
goslavia, the Republic of Turkey and the Kingdom of Greece 
was signed by the end of February 1953, with the aim of 
strengthening the security and independence of these coun- 
tries against the Soviet menace, and of increasing their 
contribution to the cause of peace by joint effort. During 
the year that has elapsed since it came into power the 
Agreement has proved a truly efficient instrument for the 
achievement of closer ties and cooperation between the 
three countries in all spheres of their mutul relations. The 
results achieved in the military field, the substantial increase 
of trade exchange, the development of political cooperation 
and cultural and other ties, constitute an undeniable and 


We publish below the article which M. MoSa Pi- 
jade, President of the Yugoslav Federal Assembly, 
wrote at the request of Mr. Aloiz Hundhammer, Pre- 
sident of the Governing Board of Radio-Munich, for 
the special broadcast program ”First Hand Policies“. 
On April 21st, some moments before the beginning 
of the issue, Radio-Munich informed its hearers that 
the article would be broadcast at 9 p.m. However, the 
item containing the article of MoSa Pijade was can- 
celled under the peculiar and rather unusual pretence 
in relations between civilized nations that ”Such a 
representative broadcast program should not be set 
at the disposal of a Yugoslav representative“. 

This surprising behaviour is all the less compre- 
hensible considering that Mr. Aloiz Hundhammer who 
cancelled the broadcast is also President of the Ba- 
varian Parliament. 


obvious proof that tripartite cooperation has enabled the 
three countries to strengthen their international position 
and enhance their prestige both individually and collectively. 
Such notable results, achieved within the short time of one 
year, provided a sufficiently solid basis for the fruitful 
results of the recent talks in Ankara. 


The reasons underlying such a development of tripartite 
cooperation in a year’s time have, it is true, been often 
stressed, but I cannot refrain from repeating them once 
more on this occasion. The devotion of the three countries 
to the cause of peace, and their determination to join forces 
on the basis of equal rights and mutual respect, in order 
to forestall the dangers with which they were threatened 
— these are the foundations on which the Tripartite Agree- 
ment was built and functions, and this is the explanation 
for its confirmation in so short a time. It is only natural 
therefore that such a policy as that expressed by the Tri- 
partite Agreement, which is equally the expression of the 
sincere tendencies of the three peoples and their funda- 
mental interests, could not have been built on other prin- 
ciples and could not but yield results so desirable for the 
three countries and the cause of world peace. 


In addition to the great achievements in the development 
of the joint defence systems in case of aggression, which 
are constantly being improved on through regular conferen- 
ces of the three general staffs, the Permanent Secretariat 
of the Tripartite Agreement has been recently established 
as a permanent institution with important functions in all 
fields of tripartite relations and tripartite activity. The 
supreme organ of the Tripartite Agreement, the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, held its first conference in Athens in 
July 1953, and this conference included among its signi- 
ficant achievements a constructive declaration on the inde- 
pendence of Albania. This declaration was not without the 
influence which the three countries intended it wopld 
have: when, in the interests of peace, they took this step. 
The Second Conference of Foreign Ministers will take place 
in the near future, and there is no reason to assume that 
its contribution to the cause of peace will be less than 
that of its predecessor. 

At a time when a troubled and apprehensive Europe 
is engaged in the quest for a solution of controversial issues, 
primarily seeking a common formula which would insure 
genuine and lasting security and peace, I think that I can 
point with satisfaction to the example provided by the co- 
operation of the three Balkan countries. I would not wish 
for a moment to overestimate the significance of the Tri- 
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partite contribution to the general cause of Europe and the 
world, but I can declare with certainty that 
adopted by the three countries, and the basis on which they 
are building up their joint policy, offer an instructive 
example and an appreciable contribution to the efforts 
for the achievement of general security and the strength- 
ening of peace on the broader area of Europe, of which 


these countries are a part. 


LETTER FROM AUSTRIA 


the path 


Meanwhile if we consider only the importance of the 
present Tripartite Agreement and the future alliance re- 
garding peace in the Balkans, and the steadily increasing 
cooperation and friendship of the peoples in this part of 
Europe, we can declare its historical value with certainty 
and satisfaction, and welcome the spirit of pacifism and 
mutual understanding which led to 


its fulfilment, and 


which guides it in its further development. 


The Failure of the Idea of a Bourgeois Bloc 


n 1952 the coalition of the two 

parties in Austria which then 

formed the Government, suf- 
fered a crisis which was the result of 
a conflict on economic issues, especial- 
ly the so-called Kamitz Minister of 
Finance Plan. The leaders of the Aus- 
trian People’s Party then resolved to 
create a Bloc of the bourgeois parties. 
The result of the General Elections 
did not help to solve the problem, for 
it did not enable the People’s Party 
to steer a more independent course. 
Moreover the People’s Party secured 
only one seat more in the Parliament 
than its coalition Party ie. Socialist 


take into consideration the 
of votes cast, the People’s 
not even the strongest, but 
second Party in Austria. 

It was generally expected that the 
Parliamentary elections, held in Fe- 
bruary 1953 would bring an end to the 
crisis of the Austrian Coalition Go- 
vernment. But in fact they marked the 
beginning of a new crisis and the most 
serious one suffered by post-war Aus- 
tria. This crisis started at the time 
when the new Government was to be 
formed. The Socialist Party claimed 
some new posts in the Cabinet, consi- 
dering that it was entitled to these in 
view of the success achieved at the 
general elections. The Coalition Party 
i e. the People’s Party of Austria, was 
unwilling to yield to this demand. 
The leaders of the People’s Party were 
fully aware that even when the crisis 
Was once over, they would meet with 
the same difficulties which brought 
about the dissolution of the Cabinet, 
ie. that the Socialist Party would con- 
tinue to oppose the Kamitz Plan. 


The more recent developments of 
the crisis have supplied us with plenty 
of evidence that the People’s Party is 
prepared to consider seriously the pos- 
sibility of changing its present partner 
in the Government, and forming a 
broad, anti-Socialist, front of the 
bourgeois Parties. An agreement bet- 
ween the People’s Party and the pro- 
Nazi Federation of the Independents 
was concluded, and these two Parties 
undertook some joint actions, but 
finally the People’s Party made some 
concessions to the Socialist Party, 
forming with it a Coalition Govern- 
ment. This way out of the crisis does 
not imply a final rejection of the 
former plan to conclude a bloc of the 
bourgeois Parties. The plan still holds 
good, but its realisation has been post- 


poned for an indefinite period, until 
the international political situation is 
more favourable, and not before inter- 
nal economic conditions are consolida- 
ted. The desire of the leaders of the 
People’s Party and of the Independent 
Federation to consult their supporters 
played some part in this postponement. 

Discussions and conflicts within this 
Federation are evidence that some 
members of this pro-Nazi group are 
hostile to the idea of co-operating 
with the People’s Party. The more 
liberal elements of this group are 
strongly anti-clerical and are less 
hostile towards the Socialist Party 
than towards the clergy. 

The municipal elections, held in 
Carniola on March 14th, 1954, gave 
ample opportunities to judge of the 
opinion held by the electorate on the 
idea of a bloc of the bourgeois Par- 
ties. The central executive of the 
People’s Party in spite of opposition 
from some provincial Party organisa- 
tions, recommended joint electoral 
action with the various parties of the 
bourgeoisie. The municipal elections, 
which under normal conditions, are 
considered to be only of local impor- 
tance, assumed an exceptional politi- 
cal significance. 

It was not by chance that Carniola 
was chosen to serve as the area in 
which the idea of the bloc of the bour- 
geoisie was to be put into practice: 
this is the only province of Austria 
in which the Socialist Party, the 
strongest Party of the Carniola, holds 
key positions in the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The assumption was that the 
only chance open to the People’s Party 
and to the Independent Federation to 
win key positions from the Socialist 
Party was to put the idea of the bloc 
of the bourgeoisie into practice. 

The champions of this idea chiefly 
relied upon the national chauvinism, 
which, in Carniola, is still strong. Dur- 
ing the electioneering use was made 
of the discredited chauvinist slogans: 
Carniolan Socialists were blamed for 
co-operating with the Slovenian De- 
mocratic Front as well as for their 
alleged contacts with Yugoslavia. This 
propaganda was supported by some 
Nazi elements which in the post-war 
years voted for the Socialist Party, so 
that even some chauvinists from the 
ranks of the Socialist Party stood as 
candidates of the People’s Party and 
of the Independent Federation. 
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All -the ministers of the Federal 
Government, members of the People’s 
Party, and other prominent men of this 
Party took part in the municipal elec- 
tion campaign. In two thirds of the 
communities the candidates of a uni- 
ted list of the bourgeois Parties (figur- 
ing under different names, such as: 
The list of those Faithful to the Father- 
land, ‘the Fatherland list etc. presen- 
ted themselves. All the press repre- 
senting the middle class commented 
the election campaign, predicting the 
victory of the bloc of the bourgeoisie 
and speculating on the effect the ex- 
pected victory would have on the de- 
velopment of the political situation in 
Austria, 

The unexpected results brought all 
these speculations to a sudden end. 
The Socialist Party alone was victo- 
rious over the Parties of the bour- 
geoisie grouped around the People’s 
Party and the Independent Federa- 
tion. 

(In some communities, the coalition 
of the bourgeoisie collaborated even 
with the Slovenian Clerical Party of 
Dr. Tischler). The Socialist Party in 
Carniola (Celoveec and Beljak excluded 
because the elections there took place 
earlier) polled 49.15% votes (if we add 
the poll of the independent Slovenian 
democratic lists, this percentage amo- 
unts to at least 50.5%), compared with 
the 47.6% polled at the last year elec- 
tion, and with the 43.3% in the muni- 
cipal elections of 1950. 

The idea, therefore of a bourgeois 
bloc, in spite of the most favourable 
conditions met with complete disaster. 
It has become quite clear that this 
idea is not only incapable of increas- 
ing the political influence of the bour- 
geoisie, but cannot even secure the 
votes of those who otherwise cast their 
votes for this or that individual bour- 
geois Party. Even the press of these 
Parties had to acknowledge the fact 
that the anti-clerical feeling of some 
of the members of these parties, were 
stronger than their feeling of bour- 
geois ,,solidarity”. 

Judging by this recent experience in 
Carniola, one may claim that in Aus- 
tria, too, the idea of a bourgeois bloc 
has suffered a setback which is going 
to be felt for a long time. 

J. KOVAC 
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USEFUL INITIATIVE 


he initiative by which Great 
Britain, France and the United 
States revived work in the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission in the first 
days of April must be acclaimed for 
several reasons. Even if the present 
international situation were not so 
strained, this initiative would consti- 
tute a move in the right direction. 
The talks held by the Great Powers 
in Berlin and elsewhere have shown by 
their results that in the present 
circumstances there are no particu- 
larly bright prospects for the solving 
of outstanding issues, whose existence 
is made possible, and even unavoidable, 
by the tension in relations between 
the leading powers, but not between 
them alone. Now, due to this tension 
and some other signs, the outlook for 
the success of the forthcoming Geneva 
Conference is not very encouraging 
either. All this can be taken as an 
indication that one side shows no 
readiness to work for reasonable solu- 
tions, that there is no mutal trust, and 
so on. It would perhaps be _ justifi- 
able to say that the procedure adopted 
in considering disputes is somehow 
inadequate, and that it would be better 
to seek new ways and means of achiev- 
ing reconciliation in the world. In 
view of past experience, therefore, the 
revival of work in the Disarmament 
Commission at this stage of East-West 
relations seems to be a move in the 
right direction. Should that move 
progress in accordance with the princ- 
iples adopted by the United Nations 
and the need for a real reconciliation 
in the world, people may entertain the 
hope that it will produce good results, 
not only in the field of disarmament, 
but in all other spheres of peaceful 
endeavour. For the atmosphere that 
would be created in the world if action 
for disarmament were set in motion 
would be favourable for finding ways 
out of other deadlocks as well. It 
seems almost certain that all earlier 
efforts in this direction failed, only 
because they were taken together with 
the race in armaments and in building 
up definite strategic military plans. 
And this means that solutions were 
being sought, not so much for win- 
ning a victory in the struggle for 
peace, as for securing positions that 
would be useful in waging this or 
that kind of war. 
_ This alone would be a sufficient 
reason to welcome reviving work in 
the Disarmament Commission. But it 


is neither the only nor the most im- 
portant one. The revival of work in 
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so important a body of the United 
Nations in the present circumstances 
comes as an acknowledgement that the 
U.N. Charter is the best basis, and 
O.U.N. the best place, for finding a 
solutibn to the great problems of 
armaments and disarmament, Seeing 
that this acknowledgement coincides 
with international meetings and confe- 
rences which show a tendency to dis- 
regard the United Nations and reduce 
it to the passive role of observer, we 
cannot but say that it is a return to 
the right. road, and that it will streng- 
then the role of the United Nations in 
the solving of international . problems. 
At present much of the alarm in the 
world is due to endeavours to resort 
to the United Nations only in matters 
concerning the policy of one country, 
so that there is even talk of enlisting 
support of this international organi- 
zation for possible action in Indo- 
china, while it is disregarded when it 
is either unwilling or unable to ren- 
der such services. 

Recent experiments with new ther- 
monuclear weapons — the use of 
which, in the experts’ opinion, would 
reduce the advantages of both sides 
in a possible conflict, so that the win- 
ner and the defeated would suffer 
alike — have caused a great deal of 
unrest in the world. Carried out mostly 
in areas near Asia, as before, these 
experiments were sharply criticized by 
Asian people and statesmen, who were 
probably influenced, not only by the 
ideas of peace, but also by the know- 
ledge that the experiments did not 
take place in the vicinity of their 
countries by accident. The Asian 
people cannot forget that the atomic 
bomb was used in the last war only 
against an Asian country. 

This. is yet another reason why 
serious talks about disarmament should 
be started, and it shows the impor- 
tance of the initiative for the revival 


of work in the U.N. Disarmament 
Commission. 
The action for disarmament, if 


continued at all, should be based on 
the General Assembly’s resolution of 
November 1953, which recommended 
the Commission to form a’ sub-com- 
mittee of representatives of the lead- 
ing powers, who could at any time 
visit world capitals and conduct talks 
there. 

The fact that the matter has to so 
great an extent been left in the hands 
of the Great Powers, and that their 
right to conduct secret talks has been 
recognized, cannot have a favourable 
influence on the action, but that short- 
coming can be corrected if the United 
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Nations and the world public are fully 
informed of the progress of the talks, 
after each successive phase in the ne- 
gotiations, and if, in the end, the 
agreement reached is submitted to the 
United Nations for approval. For the 
action is of vital interest to every 
member of the United Nations. If these 
endeavours produce an agreement to 
start a world wide action for disar- 
mament, that is, for a world confe- 
rence under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, we shall have gone a 
long way towards reconciliation, and 
the solving of disputes in the world. 


NEW SOVIET PROPOSAL 


n the ist of April the Soviet 

Union sent two proposals simul- 

taneously to the Western Powers, 
which in fact seem to exclude each 
other: a proposal that the Soviet Union 
should join the North Atlantic Treaty 
Crganization — which was labelled by 
the Soviet policy as an instrument of 
aggression against the USSR — and 
a project for an all-European security 
treaty, in which the USA should take 
an active part. This latter project 
varied from the Berlin version of the 
European security pact, in which the 
USA would be admitted as an observer 
only. What made the Soviet Union put 
forward such new and corrected pro- 
posals a month after the Berlin con- 
ference, and what is the meaning of 
the two simultaneous proposals? It is 


‘rather difficult to give a definite an- 


swer to these questions. But it is pret- 
ty certain that it is not only a ques- 
tion of propaganda. 

To the outside it seems that the 
West has no cause to worry about the 
proposal that the Soviet Union should 
join NATO, simply because the Soviet 
Union cannot sign and adopt the text 
of the agreement and all the subse- 
quent resolutions of the various organs 
of NATO, all of which were set up 
on one supposition only: that one day 
accounts would be squared with the 
USSR as a military, political and social 
adversary. It was in accordance with 
this conception, that the Atlantic Trea- 
ty was made, or at least conceived 
not only as a military alliance of the 
threatened powers, but also as a form 
of cooperation and unity, which would 
provide security from outside, and eco- 
nomic, political and social stability and 
order within, for the member countries 
and the free world. Judging by this it 
looks as if the Soviet move is primarily 
intended to create confusion in the 
West, where opinions as to the tactics 


and policy to be adopted towards the 
Soviet Union and other actions and 
problems concerning relations with it 
greatly differ. 

Since one of the West’s main objec- 
tions to Molotov’s Berlin proposal was 
his intention to isolate Europe by ex- 
cluding America from it, the new 
altered project is probably more inte- 
resting than the offer of joining NATO. 
From the point of view of European 
collective security, it is not difficult 
to see the meaning of this Soviet pro- 
posal and whether it is acceptable. The 
criticism of the Berlin proposal, from 
this point of view was not aimed at the 
part dealing with the USA and its re- 
lations with Europe, but at something 
that the Soviet proposal did not con- 
tain: the problem of the role of the 
East European countries in building up 
collective security in Europe. 

This criticism was particularly im- 
portant because it was manifest that 
the Soviet project for so-called Euro- 
pean collective security was based on 
the present situation, on the status 
quo in Eastern Europe, on the tolera- 
tion of Soviet hegemony and the en- 
slavement of the East European coun- 
tries. Now it is clear that it was right 
to maintain that to give full indepen- 
dence and sovereignty to all East 
European countries and let them take 
part, on an equal footing with other 
countries, in the solution of such 
problems, is the only way, not only 
to find a theoretic solution of Euro- 
pean security, but to create such a 
situation as will favour the establish- 
ment of a system of security. 

Since April 1st much time has elap- 
sed, and it was expected that the 
West would define its attitude towards 
the Soviet proposals but nothing has 
happened. It is more difficult to predict 
the answer of the West than in pre- 
vious cases especially in view of the 
length of time which is being taken 
by the representatives of the three 
western powers in formulating ‘their 
joint reply. But the general opinion is 
that a negative answer is to be ex- 
pected, owing to differences in the 
West on like occasions in the past 
though it will probably be formulated 
so as not to bar a further exchange of 
views on similar matters. In any case 
such would be the best policy for the 
West at this moment, although it is 
not likely that further talks would 
produce significant results on such 
major issues, considering that the 
forthcoming Geneva conference is so 
uncertain as to less important mat- 
ters. 

While the relations between East 
and the West are taking this course, 
in Europe there is a growing tendency 
to seek for a practical solution of the 
European problem of security, and 
other points at issue which stand in 
the way of the former. The crisis of 
the European Defense Community, 
deepened by the growing opposition in 
France, and the fact this opposition is 
reluctant to accept any one-sided so- 
lution that would begin with the divi- 
sion of Europe and end in everlasting 
disruption with all its consequences, 
make the problem of European securi- 
ty more actual. The best answer of the 
West to this and similar Soviet moves 
would be to put forward moderate, 
sensible and pacific European counter- 
proposals that would take the initia- 
tive out of the hands of the Soviet 
Union and transfer the security prob- 


lem from the propaganda area to the 
place it deserves. 

Meanwhile the action for disarma- 
ment through UNO should be consi- 
dered as a device that may set going 
the problem of the European security 
and world peace in the proper direc- 
tion and at the proper speed. 


MOVES IN THE ASIAN 
ARENA 


he Fifth Conference of the Insti- 

tute for the International Prob- 

lems of the Commonwealth 
Countries was in session in the city 
of Lahore, in Pakistan, from the 17th 
till the 27th of March. Conferences of 
this kind are held every five years, 
for the purpose of examining prob- 
lems and relations within the Com- 
monwealth. According to the British 
press discussions at this Conference 
showed that a wide gulf existed. bet- 
ween the Asian and non-Asian mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. The most 
important differences were in the esti- 
mation of the principal issues facing 
the community today: while the Asian 
representatives attached the greatest 
significance to the economic and social 
issues as well as to the problems of 
national independence and racial equa- 
lity, the other British, “white” sec- 
tion of the community considered that 
priority should be given to the ques- 
tion of Soviet-Chinese aggression and 
the organizing of Asian security by 
widening and extending the NATO 
and ANZUS Pact systems, and similar 
schemes. The British representatives 
and press seemed to have completely 
forgotten that any British influence in 
independent Asia today is due, not to 
some mysterious willingness on the 
part of the Asians to follow British 
policy, but to the fact that this policy 
is more acceptable than American 
policy — a factor which seems to 
blunt the unpleasant edge of the lat- 
ter, the edge which is causing so much 
anxiety in Asia. The elections in eas- 
tern Pakistan held at the same time 
as the Conference, may also be taken 
as an eloquent indication that the 
thesis of the Asian representatives 
was correct. Moreover, events are daily 
occuring in support of this theisis, here 
as well as elsewhere, for instance in 
Egypt, where the attempt to give a 
different trend to developments was 
frustrated by the exemplary interven- 
tion of the people, primarily workers 
and peasants, who were misled only 
for a brief moment by demagogic slo- 
gans about democracy and constituti- 
onal rule. 

The Conference of Asian Socialists 
to be held before long in Indonesia 
and the Conference of South-Asian 
countries, which will be organized in 
Ceylon, will probably confirm the im- 
pression made by the Lahore talks. 
The significance of these conferences is 
enhanced by the fact that they are tak- 
ing place at a time when the greatest 
efforts are being exerted to find a solu- 
tion for the armed conflict in Indo- 
China; at a time, also, when the grow- 
ing tendency of American policy in 
Asia is to hinder these efforts, and to 
complicate an already difficult situa- 
tion in that part of the world for the 
sake of certain strategic schemes and 
conceptions. This is creating serious 
trouble for Asian Socialists and re- 
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presentatives of independent Asian 
countries, demanding from them, in 
their just resistance to unreasonable 
tendencies, both courage and resource- 
fulness, so as to avoid being taken in 
by the manoeuvres of other side — 
the side which alone could benefit by 
insistence on the policy hinted at by 
American spokesmen. 

On the other hand this lends sup- 
port to the thesis that British and 
general European policy in Asia would 
achieve their end of peaceful settle- 
ment in Europe and elsewhere much 
sooner if they showed the necessary 
understanding of Asian efforts in the 
same direction. An unexpectedly large 
measure of good will is shown in Asia 
towards the policy of the European 
powers who not so long ago were colo- 
nial masters, precisely because a coor- 
dination of efforts with these countries 
in the cause of world peace would pro- 
vide the best opportunity for influenc- 
ing America and putting pressure on 
the other side. Such a harmony of 
views and actions between nations 
from two different parts of the world 
might be decisive in the further deve- 
lopment of the cause of world peace, 
unless it turns out, as it has some- 
times appeared, that weaker Euro- 
pean powers —  _ which otherwise 
look upon war as fatal to their 
own positions — should take advantage 
of the world tension to strengthen, 
expand and restore their positions in 
the Asian-African area. Only a policy 
of this kind can lead to paradoxical 
situations like that on the Israeli-Ara- 
bian frontiers where, in the era of ge- 
neral relaxation throughout the world, 
tension unexpectedly arises and armed 
conflicts multiply, together with omi- 
nous signs which may be followed at 
any moment by a major surprise. 

No matter who is directly respons- 
ible for individual incidents which the 
Security Council is incapable as well 
as unwilling to establish with any 
assiduousness, the fact remains that 
by adopting a different attitude in that 
part of the world, the USA and Britain 
would dispense with many complica- 
tions and pave the way for the nor- 
malizing of relations between Israel 
and the Arabs, in their own interests. 
At any rate, Britain is the chief factor 
in Jordan and Iraq, while her influ- 
ence has also been growing in Syria 
where her position is assured through 
formal and factual arrangement. Yet 
the situation is getting worse precisely 
in the frontier areas of these countries. 

Commenting on the Lahore Confe- 
rence, the British press ‘described 
Asian leanings as isolationist, trying 
to draw a parallel between them and 
the feeling of young America when 
the doctrine ,,America for the Ame- 
ricans’’ was born. It seems that there 
is a grain of truth in this, and one 
can hardly object very much to such 
a frame of mind in the circumstances 
of internal weakness, desire for pro- 
gress, and fear of war and its con- 
sequences. It would be difficult to 
concur in the opinion that isolationism, 
in the real sense of the word, is a 
characteristic of the views adopted by 
modern Asia who, in full equality and 
independence has long been willing to 
cooperate in the furtherance of peace 
and progress in the world, thus 
quickening her own pace towards 
emancipation, transformation and 
equality. 
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OPINIONS ON ACTUAL 


BOGDAN CRNOBRNJA 


The Problems of 


HE study of the develop- 
ment of Southern Europe 
is a new and specific 


Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope. (Last year’s session 
adopted a resolution empha- 
sizing the need to undertake 
a study of the situation in the 
countries’ of Southern Europe, 
which would, at the same time, 
point out certain facts impor- 
tant for the development of 
those countries, as well as 
Europe as a whole). The study 
before us represents an initial 
step and authors seem to be 
aware of this, 

\ Although the area which 

_ is the object of the study has 

i ‘ a common and essential fe- 
ature — namely, underdeveloped countries with inadequate 
domestic resources for the promotion of a rapid economic 
development — there exist, nevertheless, in this widespread 
area a number of economic, cultural and political differences 
we have to take into account, in one way or another, in the 
course of the elaboration of a study of this sort. For this 
reason such a study is neither easy nor simple, especially if 
we wish to maintain a necessary degree of objectivity. In 
any case one cannot disregard the considerable efforts 
required for the elaboration of this study, although certain 
objections can be made to the study itself. 

It is possible to object, among other things, that the 
study could have gone a little further in the research for 
new proposals. The most serious objection perhaps concerns 
the fact that in exploring the ways for easing the economic 
position of South European countries, the study has based 
itself on the present structure of production and, particularly, 
on the present structure of exports. The investigation of 
market possibilities for the typical products of these 
countries can certainly not be considered as a waste of time. 
However, such work cannot be appraised as a vital contri- 
bution towards a long-term solution of the problem. In this 
respect the study should have referred, even in the broad- 
est terms, to the necessity of structural changes in pro- 
duction, taking account of the existing natural resources. 
This is especially important for Yugoslavia, where such 
structural changes are developing at a lively rate. 


In the case of the countries of Southern Europe the 
problem of external financing is by far the most important, 
particularly due to the fact that all these countries are 
permanently deficient from the point of view of the world 
market, Therefore, it is a positive fact that the study 
provides for the possibility of promoting, through various 
combined actions, the increased and accelerated mobilization 
of available capital for the development of this region. 

I wish to emphasize at the very outset that the Yugoslav 
Government is prepared to collaborate, on a very broad 
basis, and to support the further study of this important 


_ problem. Yugoslavia will welcome every constructive proposal 


capable of promoting the solution of the problem. Short- 
term and long-term actions, both bilateral and multilateral, 
May prove to be useful roads towards the desired solution. 


item on the agenda of the 


PROBLEMS 


Southern Europe 


This problem is not viewed in Yugoslavia simply as a 
question of increasing trade. The problem is much wider 
and has manifold aspects: it ranges from the field of 
financing, through trade and tariff problems, to questions 
relating to transport, technical and scientific assistance and 
co-operation, etc. Yugoslavia is prepared to co-operate in all 
these fields. 


Although of a preliminary character, the study on 
Southern Europe has shown that the great economic 
backwardness of the South European region is, unfortunately, 
a stubborn fact we have to reckon with. This backwardness 
reduces, to a large extent, the economic potential of Europe 
as a whole. It reduces the possibility of expanding economic 
relations both among European and extra-European countries. 
It narrows the market of other European countries, to whom 
this market is essential. Therefore, the problem which is 
being debated is not a South European problem alone. For 
this reason it may be rightly assumed that the developed 
European countries will lend their support to the solution 
of this problem. The very fact that this problem is being 
discussed here is not without significance. 


Roughly speaking, there are two fields upon which our 
attention should be concentrated: 


(a) desirable and effective measures for an intense 
development of economic relations between those South 
European countries where economic and other conditions 
are given; 

(b) measures and ways for the strengthening of economic 
ties between these countries and other, primarily European, 
countries. 


In view of the fact that we are concerned with an 
area of Europe, we should not forget that this development 
must not lead to new difficulties and disequilibria in Europe 
as a whole. As a matter of fact, this very area cannot leave 
this fact out of view.. Otherwise, it would unavoidably meet 
with new difficulties. If we wish to attain such a long-term 
goal, it is not sufficient if only the countries of this area 
tend towards it. If corresponding economic conditions were 
lacking on the other side (financial, trade and tariff conditi- 
ons), it could very easily push these countries upon a road 
leading to economic actions incompatible with general 
interests. For instance, the possibility of imposing an export 
embargo on certain commodities at any time; various 
arbitrary actions which may be the result of a monopolistic 
position; trade, tariff and taxation policies; the possible 
shortage of certain commodities (in the case of excessive 
demand); and, particularly, the relation between the prices 
of industrial products, on the one hand, and those of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials, on the other —- these 
are elements that affect the policy of the economic 
development of a country, especially of a less developed 
country. 

With regard to these and similar problems, long-term 
agreements which would guarantee more stability and eco- 
nomic reciprocity, would be useful for several reasons. This 
would lead to a situation where there would be less reason 
for an unco-ordinated development of certain branches than 
has been the case under the prevailing circumstances. This 
aspect of the problem is important, and even vital. The 
further study of this problem should be concerned with 
these questions. All these questions are important for 
Yugoslavia also. 


It has been true in the past, and is true still now, 
that the prosperity and progress of a national economy 
depend, in the first place, on the capability of its social 
forces. The responsibility lies primarily on the latter. This 
is both natural and normal. For this reason probably no one 
will expect that all the solutions of domestic economic 
difficulties should come from abroad. On the contrary, 
the solutions should be sought, primarily, within the national 
borders. One should expect from abroad only friendly aid 
and co-operation, in order to facilitate the national efforts. 
Under the prevailing circumstances we should — and this 
should be a minimum request — insist upon such interna- 
tional relations which would, at least, eliminate actions 
capable of increasing the internal difficulties of a given 
national economy. 


Consequently, it is very important to know how the 
co-operation between the various countries of Southern 
Europe is developing, what have these countries done for 
the implementation of mutual co-operation, and whether 
all the possibilities for such co-operation have already been 
exhausted. We may immediately assert that all the existing, 
very useful, possibilities have by far not been utilized. 


In spite of this state of affairs, I should nevertheless 
like to refer with satisfaction to the development of economic 
relations, in the course of the past year, between Yugoslavia 
on the one hand, and its friendly neighbours — Turkey and 
Greece — on the other. 


Post-war trade between Yugoslavia and Turkey amo- 
unted until 1953 to approximately 2 million dollars each way. 
In 1953 the volume of trade reached the level of 35 million 
dollars each way. One could hardly expect better and more 
favourable results. The considerable progress realized by 
Yugoslav industrial production on the one hand, and the 
considerable development of Turkish agriculture on the 
other, have been, among other things, the two factors 
rendering such a great success possible. Yugoslav exports 
consisted of hydroelectric power plants, cranes, electric 
motors, transformers, bridges, rolling stock, agricultural 
implements, textiles and about a hundred other items. Very 
satisfactory results have also been attained in the fields 
of transport and technical co-operation. 


The year 1953 brought about a great development of 
economic ties with Greece also, although on a more mode- 
rate scale. Whereas in the period of 1951—52 the volume 
of trade amounted approximately to 1.5 million dollars each 
way, it reached in 1953 the level of 6 million dollars each 
way, ie, trade between the two countries increased 
fourfold. A satisfactory revival was noticeable in other 
spheres of economic co-operation, too. 

This is only one of the fruitful results of the co- 
operation existing between the three countries in the 
Balkans. 


Unfortunately, Yugoslavia’s economic relations with 
neighbouring Italy have not been what they could have been. 
These relations have not by far made use of the natural 
advantages that undoubtedly exist. 1953 was even a critical 
year, threatening to lead to a complete break of these 
relations. (Certain unilateral actions, as well as attempts at 
economic pressure, which lasted during a part of 1953, were 
undertaken by the Italian Government). In spite of this 
Italy’s share in Yugoslav exports amounted, in 1953, to 
13.1%, and its share in Yugoslav imports to 7.1%. We hope 
that the present state of relations between the two countries 
will not last forever, and that time will come when it will 
be possible to make a better use of the existing opportuni- 
ties for the development of economic relations than has 
been the case until now; Yugoslavia is already quite pre- 
pared for such co-operation. 

The Survey has rightly pointed out that fundamental 
economic and social changes have been carried out in 
Yugoslavia. The character of these changes is without 
precedent when we take into consideration the ways and 
methods through which these changes are to be brought 
into life. It is our aim to create the most liberal relations 
possible in an economy based on the free socialist enterprise. 
The freedom of our enterprises is to be limited only in the 
case when individual interests of an enterprise endanger the 
interests of the community as a whole. In this respect it is 
important to stress that no one, except the National 
Assembly, has the right, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution, to impose any restrictions upon enterpri- 
ses and institutions in the field of production, banking and 
trade. The producers themselves are managing production 
in Yugoslavia today. In this way all possibilities have been 
created for the full development of economic initiative, for 


which there is no substitute. Our society is capable of taking 
the necessary steps for ensuring the most harmonious 
economic development, without running into any economic 
and political difficulties. 5 


Yugoslavia is one of the European countries which have 
been mostly hit by the war. The post-war conditions in 
Yugoslavia were harder than in many other countries, If we 
add to this the inherited backwardness of the country, we 
shall be able to obtain a more realistic picture of the 
difficulties with which the Yugoslav Government has had 
to grapple from the end of the war until the present. In 
spite of all this, we consider that our achievements have 
not been small. 


The economic and social changes in Yugoslavia have 
often been the object of various interpretations. This has 
induced me to explain at some length, longer than I would 
do it otherwise, the changes which have taken place in this 
country. particularly in its economic system. I am very far 
from the idea that the development of Yugoslavia should 
serve as a model for other countries. The only thing I wish 
is to make a modest contribution to a better understanding 
of economic and social conditions in Yugoslavia. 


I. The pre-war economic position of Yugoslavia 


The following features were characteristic for the pre- 
war economic position of Yugoslavia: 

1) A poorly developed industry and backward agricul- 
ture, which is best shown by the following: 
_ a) The ration of the agricultural and non-agricultural 
population (and number of agricultural inhabitants per 100 
hectares of agricultural surface). 


(number of inhabitants 


1939 per 100 hectares 

Agricultural population 76.3 France 48 
Non-agricultural population 23.7 Germany 52 
Austria 64 


Hungary 72 
Yugoslavia 114) 
b) In connection with this the relative shares of agri- 
culture and industry in the national income of Yugoslavia 
presented the following figures: 


in millions of dinars of 1938 


Total national income 133,583 100 
From this 
from agriculture 67,201 50.3 
from industriy (with forestry) 32,799 24.6 


2) The dominant position of foreign capital. The average 
participation of foreign capital in Yugoslav industry amo- 
unted to 50%. In metal mining this share amounted to 
100%, in engineering, chemical and oil industries to 80%, 
and in the textile industry to 60%. 

3) Different degree of development of various regions. 
Whereas one part of the country, viz. Slovenia and parts 
of Croatia, approached the Central European level, other 
vast regions rich with natural resources remained completely 
underdeveloped. 


National income per inhabitant in millions of dinars: 


Slovenia 98,266 
Croatia 56,087 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 42,924 
Macedonia 36,650 
Montenegro 24,591 


The pre-war situation of Yugoslav economy deteriorated 
as a result of war devastation. 

During the Second World War, in addition to the loss 
of 1,700,000 inhabitants, 40% of the industrial plants was 
destroyed or damaged and a considerable part of the overall 
agricultural equipment and livestock was squandered and 
destroyed (66% of tractors, 69% of threshers, 61% of horses, 
55% of cattle, 58% of pigs). (289,000 farms were burnt down 
and destroyed, together with the total livestock and farm 
buildings and equipment). 
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Il. Post-war economic development 


The post-war economic development may be subdivided 
into two periods: i p 

(1) The period of reconstruction, which lasted until 1947, 
when the national income reached the pre-war level (1938) 
and was even somewhat higher (by 5.7%) whereas industrial 
production had already exceeded the pre-war level by 29%. 
_ (2) The period running from 1947 until the present days, 
which is characterized by intensive investments, primarily 
into industry and transport, with a view to overcoming the 
pre-war backwardness. [ 

Basing itself on the existence of considerable natural 
resources (hydroelectric power, large reserves of coal, of 
non-ferrous metals, of iron and other metals, of timber), 
and taking into account the great overpopulation in the rural 
areas, and a certain technical level in the developed regions 
(Croatia, Slovenia), the Yugoslav Government embarked 
upon the road of industrialization. 

The intensity of investments is illustrated by the follow- 


ing comparison: 


Percentage of gross investments in the gross 
national product: 
1950 1951 1952 
Wee 22.1” 26:3 


1953 
27.5 


1954 (plan) 
26.5 


1949 
29.7 


1948 
29.8 


1947 
29.7 


From 1947 up to the end of 1953 a total of 1.679 billion 
dinars have been invested (1 dollar = 300 dinars). These 
investments have led to an essential alteration of the 
structure of the Yugoslav economy and population, which is 
illustrated by the following: 


Ratio of the agricultural and non-agricultural population 


1953 1939 
Agricultural population 61.7 76.3 
Non-jgricultural population 38.3 23.7 


Although the total population has grown by 1.2 million, 
the agricultural population has decreased by 2.7 million. 

The total number of employed in industry and mining 
has doubled as against 1939, while industrial production has 
increased by 104%. The impact of these investments has 
made itself felt especially in industry. The volume of 
industrial production has been altered considerably, and 
the relative share of industry in the national income amo- 
unted, in 1953, to 40%, while it is expected that it will 
amount, in 1954, to 42.7%. 

The structure of industrial production has been profo- 
undly changed, which is illustrated by the growth o 
production in the power and basic industries. 


Electric power in Coal in thousands Crude oil 

millions of KWH of tons 

1939 1,100 6,973 1,122 

1953 2,982 11,246 172,076 
Iron ore Copper ore Pig iron 

tons tons tons 
1939 666,813 983,903 101,000 
1953 794,917 1,343,563 270,000 
Steel tons Sulphuric acid tons 
1939 235,000 14,100 
1953 515,000 40,275 


It is difficult to compare the development of the metal 
industry (engineering) and electric power industry with 
the situation in 1939, because the pre-war production was 
very low. In 1953, 2,611 tons of machine-tools were produced 
as against 95 tons in 1939, 20,289 tons of other machines and 
equipment as against 4,266 tons, 39,442 tons of iron and 
sheet for high construction as against 6,703 tons, 11,179 tons 
of agricultural machines and implements as ‘against 3,233 


tons, 291,006 kW of generators as against 4,300 kW, 589,614 


KWA of three phase transformers, while there was no 
similar production in 1939. 


The current production and its increase do not reflect 
the degree of effort which has been made for the develop- 
ment of industry, because the major part of large projects 
is either unfinished or is working only partially. The growth 
of industrial production, which was noticeable in 1953, will 


‘ proceed at an increased rate in 1954 and 1955, because new 


plants, (now completed from 70 to 75%). will be put in. ope- 
ration. The’ following figures may illustrate the expected 
growth of production after the completion of key projects: 


in thousands. of tons 


iron ore 2,450 
pig iron 947 
crude steel 1,333 
finished steel products 948 
aluminium 37.500 
electrolytic copper 42 
processed lead 80 
zinc (electrolytic and powder) 27.500 
cement 2,130 
flat glass 4,200 
hollow glass : 40 
machines and equipment 50 

_ rolling stock 28.500 
road vehicles 28.500 
agricultural machines and implements 23.500 


As a result of this industrial development the structure 
of exports is also changing: ; 


* 1935/39 


1953 
Raw materials 33.6 58.4 
Semi-finished products 49.8 36.8 
Finished products 16.6 4.8 


In order to obtain the best results in the building of 
industry, it is important to achieve technical co-operation 
with European and other countries for the purpose of making 
use of contemporary experiences and raising the technical 
level of the personnel. Furthermore, the necessity to harmo- 
nize the development of our economy with~that of the 
economies of the neighbouring South European countries, — 
so that the potential of each country be’ utilized more 
efficiently for a rapid common development — is becoming 
ever more evident. 

The industrial development of Yugoslavia is based, above 
all, on the maximum mobilization of domestic resources. This 
is shown by the figures relating to the participation. of 
investments in the national income. The decision to resort 
to amaximum mobilization of domestic resources has proved 
to be a correct one; both on account of the fact that one can 
hardly expect a sufficient influx of foreign resources’ for 
such vast industrial investments, and of the uncertainty of 
obtaining foreign funds. ; ; 

I should like to add, however, that the loans, credits 
and aid that Yugoslavia has received from the West 
European countries and from the United States of America 
have greatly contributed to the success of ‘its economic 
development. Yugoslavia has encountered’ friendly under- 
standing in many Western countries and has been assisted 
by them. This has not only enabled it to strengthen its 
economy, but has also enabled it to maintain its indepen- 
dence. We hope that the co-operation which has been 
achieved in this, as well as other fields will be further 
continued and that it will bear fruitful results. 

It goes. without saying that foreign resources are a 
necessary addition to domestic resources, but capital forma- 
tion from internal sources is the prerequisite for the laying 
of a broader basis for the raising of backward economies. 

It is well known that Yugoslavia suffered in 1948, at the 
height of its efforts, a serious blow, which has affected, 
of course, its economic development. 

The aggressive actions directed particularly against 
Yugoslavia, as well as the deterioration of the international 
situation in general, have made it imperative to strengthen 
our defence efforts. The extent of these efforts is shown 
by the following figures: 


1953 
18.3 


1954 
18.7 


1952 
21.4 


1950 
16.7 


1951 
16.9 


1948 1949 
“9.4 ' 12.6 


1938 
6.3 


1947 
9.6 


In order to make matters worse, Yugoslavia suffered 
from the effects of two serious droughts in the course of 
three years (1950 and 1952). All this necessitated the exertion 
of extraordinary efforts, the expenditure of all available 
reserves, and the increase of the foreign debt with a view 
to overcoming the existing difficulties. 
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In spite of the necessity to carry out a complete reorien- 
tation of its foreign trade, to break the economic blockade 
of the eastern countries and overcome the effects of the 
droughts, Yugoslavia has succeeded to implement its basic 
concept regarding a rapid industrial development of the 
country, with the following two corrections: 

(a) the rate of the development has been somewhat 

slower, owing to the impact of non-economic factors; 

(b) the foreign debt has increesed, owing to the import 

of food and equipment, with a view to overcoming 
the effects of the drought and paying for the equip- 
ment which had been ordered. 


The situation of agriculture and its problems 


As has already been pointed out, Yugoslav agriculture 
is faced with the problem of overpopulation, which has been 
mitigated to a certain extent in the post-war period 
through intensive investments into industry. 


Contrary to the obvious progress made in industry, 
agriculture has registered a very modest progress. As 
compared to 1930—39, the total value of agricultural pro- 
duction showed, in 1953, when there was a fairly good 
harvest, an increase of only 9%. 


(The physical volume of the production was as follows: 


1953 
Wheat and rye 108 
Maize 90 
Sugar beet 244 
Tobacco 215 
Potatoes 135 
Meat 89 
Fats 79) 


The backwardness and relatively slow growth of agri- 
culture are due to the considerable backwardness of agri- 
culture before the war, to the low technical level, to the 
consequences of war devastations, to important social chan- 
ges after the war (transfer of part of the population, land 
reform, attempts to carry into effect a rapid integration of 
small holdings into large economies), as well as to the 
effects of the two droughts. f 

One may ask why have the investments in agriculture 
not been parallel? Of the total investments 62% was 
invested in industry and 10% in agriculture. As a matter 
of fact, the intention of the Yugoslav Government was to 
invest more in agriculture. However, if was not possible to 


pursue another course when it became necessary to ear- 
mark a large part of the income for defence purposes and 
when we were faced with the fact that the industrial pro- 
jects under construction would not be completed, i. e., that 
the invested capital would remain inactive for a longer 
period of time. Consequently, the Yugoslav Government was 
compelled to concentrate its efforts upon the completion 


of key projects. However, the completion of key projects 


went hand in hand with the alteration of the structure of 
investments. From the year 1952 onwards investments into 
agriculture and other economic brarches have been gradu- 
ally increasing, while investments into industry have been 
decreasing. The Yugoslav Government intends to undertake 
energetic action for the promotion of agriculture in the 
coming years, bearing in mind, of course, the character 
of agricultural investments and the necessity of encou- 
raging the individual producers to invest as much as pos- 
sible from their own resources. In order to achieve these 
aims it is considering to adopt measures for promoting the 
interest of smallholders in the development of agriculture. 
The most important of these measures will be the following: 
the granting of investment credits to farmers under favour- 
able terms; taxation based on the land register, i. e. per 
unit of surface, without regard to the actual yield and 
income, with a view to supporting more productive farms. 
The ratio of prices between industrial and agricultural com- 
modities was altered, in 1953, through a 11% decrease in 
the prices of industrial commodities and a simultaneous 
6% decrease in the prices of basic agricultural products 
(meat, cereals).. This alteration in the ratio of prices has 
increased the income of the farmers and enhanced their 
interest in investing. In view of the fact that indus- 
trial investments are being reduced to a certain ex- 
tent, there will be larger quantities of investment goods 
available in the market. The farmers will be able to absorb 
these goods as a result of their increased income. The 
Government will lend its support to this process by 
embarking upon large-scale activities in the spheres of 
melioration and irrigation, particularly through the granting 
of credits for the intensification of production, under very 
favourable terms. 

There is one more reason why the development of 
Yugoslav agriculture should be pushed forward, viz. Yu- 
goslavia must remain — in spite of the constant increase in 
the export of its industrial commodities — an exporter of 
agricultural products, this being one of the pre-requisites 
for the balancing of its foreign payments. 


with it so far. 


At the recent IXth session of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe at Geneva, 
head of the Yugoslav delegation, gave a report on 
the problems of Southern Europe, on March 19. As is 
known, this Session adopted the joint Resolution by 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and Italy on the forming 
of a group of experts who will study the problem of 
development of Southern Europe and will submit pro- 
posals for the international financing of this deve- 
lopment. As the report by B. Crnobrnja has attracted 
a considerable attention in this country and abroad, 
“Review of International Affairs”, publishes it in two 
parts (to end in the next issue), for the convenience 
of those who had no opportunity to get acquainted 


Bogdan Crnobrnja, 


at 


L. ERVEN 


Three Views on Cyprus 


OR some time past the Greeks have persistently 

claimed Cyprus, asking that this island be incorpor- 

ated into their State. This demand is chiefly based 
on the national character of the Cypriotes, the. vast ma- 
jority of whom consider themselves Greeks, and on their 
desire to be joined to Greece. This meets with opposition 
from Great Britain, who holds Cyprus as a Crown Colony, 
and with the resistance of Turkey, who originally ceded 
this island to Great Britain, and who has a considerable 
minority in Cyprus. Hence the outcome of this campaign in 
connection with the Cyprus issue has a broader political 
interest, as it affects relations between NATO members as 
well as those between members of the Ankara Agreement. 


CYPRUS THROUGH THE AGES 


In this article we shall give the basic facts about Cyp- 
rus, with a history of the movement for its incorporation 
into the Greek State, but without entering into any esti- 
mation of the views put forward by the interested parties, 
Greece, Turkey and Britain. 

Cyprus, an island situated in the eastern Mediterranean, 
measures 3,584 square miles, with a population of about 
450,000. Of these 80 per cent. are Greeks by option and 
language, while 18 per cent. belong to the Turkish minority. 
The island is about 50 miles distant from Turkish territory. 


The population is autochtonous and has certain racial 
affinities with the people of western Anatolia. It is a mix- 
ture of Mediterranean and Armenian elements. 


The Cypriotes embraced Christianity very early — in 
the first century A.D. It was during the formation of the 
Christian church organization, at the time of the Byzantine 
domination in the early middle ages, that the autocephalic 
Orthodox Church was founded in Cyprus. However, during 
the Third Crusade Richard Coeur de Lion conquered 
Cyprus and set over it the King of Jerusalem, Guy Lusi- 
gian who introduced the Western feudal system and paved 
the way for Catholic influence. In the middle of the thir- 
teenth century the Cyprian church passed completely under 
the Catholic hierarchy and. was joined to the Roman Church 
by a Papal Bull of 1260. The original autocephalous 
Orthodox -Church of the Greek hierarchy was not restored 
till after the arrival of the Turks, but since then it has 
supported the movement for autonomy and the fulfilment 
of Cyprian national aspirations. 

Cyprus had to submit in turn to the domination of all 
the empires and conquerors of the Near East — the Roman, 
Byzantine, Arab, Crusader, and Venetian — the last Chris- 
tian occupation before the Turks arrived. 

Greek national feeling in Cyprus derived from Byzan- 
tine influence, was fostered by the Cyprian church with 
its Greek Orthodox cult and hierarchy, and grew in resis- 
tance to the Turkish occupation. 


Prior to the annexation of Cyprus by the Ottoman 
Empire, which took place in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, there had been no Moslem population in 

_ €yprus. When the Turks came, about 30,000 Turkish soldiers 

setiled on the island and were given land. This was the 

_ first Turkish settlement. It was followed later by immigra- 
tion from Anatolia. 


_..-+=The Turks seized Cyprus from Venice in 1571. On their 
arrival, they re-instated the Cyprian Metropolitan, abolished 
_ ‘the Western feudal system which had been introduced 
ring the Crusades, and imposed their own regime, under 
ch the population was ordered to deliver up part of the 


harvest and other yields. The Turkish domination did not 
greatly alter the national or religious character of the 
population, which preserved its internal autonomy, at least 
in this regard, thanks to the isolated position of the island, 


UNDER BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 


After the Suez Canal was opened in 1869, special signi- 
ficance was attached to Cyprus as a British strategic base. 
After the Berlin Congress Turkey ceded Cyprus to Great 
Britain under the convention of 1878, and Britain was to 
use the island as a base for safeguarding her position in 
the Mediterranean and for protecting the Ottoman Empire 
from Russia. Britain undertook to pay the Ottoman Empire 
part of the taxes and contributions levied in Cyprus, which 
amounted to about £ 93,000 per year. Legally, however 
Cyprus still remained under the sovereignty of the Otto- 
man Empire. 

Since then Great Britain has been administering Cyprus 
as a colony and military base. She introduced the same 
system of home administration which was in practice in 
her other overseas possessions. The administration was in 
the hands of a Governor and a Legislative Council, which 
was partly elected and partly nominated. The Council 
consisted of nine Greeks, six Britishers and three Turks. 

The British administrations had constant difficulties 
with the Cyprian population, who resisted the occupation 
and started a movement for the autonomy of Cyprus and 
its ineorporation into the Greek State. This division was 
reflected in the Legislative Council, where the Greek repre- 
sentatives equalled in number the Anglo-Turkish members. 
Thus in the work of the Legislative Council, the Governor 
played the role of arbiter, in which — of eourse — he 
usually decided against the Greeks. 

The movement for incorporation into the Greek State 
(Enosis) gradually became stronger, and its activity is 
widespread today. 


When World War'I broke out, with Turkey taking the 
side of Germany, thus entering into a state of war with 
Great Britain, the latter broke the convention of 1878 and 
annexed Cyprus in November 1914. In the following year, 
she offered to cede Cyprus to Greece as the price for that 
country’s entry into the war, but this offer was not ac- 
eepted, and was later withdrawn. 

After the war, British-Cyprian relations eontinued as 
before. The popular movement against British administra- 
tion was gaining. in strength. It- became even sharper, as 
economic troubles were added to the old grievance, the 
economic system of the occupier having caused serious 
economic difficulties. A system of landed property had 
developed on the island, in which the land was held by 
the church and landowners, while the peasants worked for 
inadequate pay as labourers and share-croppers. The 
peasants ran into debt to village money-lenders and shop- 
keepers. Towards the end of 1931 serious disturbanees 
broke out in Cyprus, and Britain imposed a firmer regime, 
dissolved the Legislative Council and concentrated the 
whole power in the hands of the Governor. 

After World War II, Great Britain took steps for the 
setting up of an autonomous administration on the island. 
The year 1946 saw the establishment of an advisory assem- 
bly, which was to pave the way for constitutional reform. 
But this assembly fell under the influence of Enosis, which 
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rejected autonomy and demanded incorporation into the 
Greek State. As a result, Britain dissolved this assembly 
in 1948. 


At the end of 1949 Enosis organized a plebiscite for . 


incorporation into Greece. This plebiscite could not be 
recognized officially as the British administration would 
not allow this. It was organized unofficially on the initiative 
of the population, and carried out under the sponsorship of 
the Cyprian Synod. Polling booths were set up in churches 
and church offices. In this plebiscite the proposal for incor- 
poration into the Greek State won the vast majority of 
votes. 

The result of the plebiscite served as a basis for pol- 
itical action by the. Enosis movement, and Enosis now asks 
that Cyprus be joined to Greece. 

Meanwhile the British administration. did not change 
the system of internal rule. The Patent Letter of November 
12, 1931, which vests the whole power in the Governor, is 
still in force. The Governor is also the Commander-in 
Chief. He is assisted in the performance of his duties by 
an Executive Council consisting of appointed officials. 

The Cyprian . political parties are divided into two 
groups — one with leftist and the other with rightist. ten- 
dencies. The National Liberation Front includes the Pro- 
gressive Party of the Working People, the Pan-Cyprian 
Labour Federation, the Youth organization and the Peasant 
League. Headed by the Cyprian Synod is the church hierar- 
chy, the Cyprian Labour Federation, the National Party 
and Pan-Cyprian Agrarian Union. Both these coalitions 
support the Enosis demands for incorporation into the 
Greek State. The Turks have their own party. 


THE NATIONAL AND TERRITORIAL PRINCIPLE 
AND BRITISH REALISM 


The Cyprus issue is a sensitive point in Greco-Turkish 
relations and it frequently gives rise to heated polemics in 
the Greek and Turkish press. The Turkish papers react 
unfavourably to the manifestations organized from time to 
time by students and others in Greece. On such occasions 
the dispute usually leads to the revival of old quarrels and 
memories which both Governments would rather forget, in 
view of their current line of policy. 


It was probably for these reasons that the former Veni- 
zelos cabinet in Greece did not give open official support 
to Enosis demands, although public opinion always energet- 
ically supported the idea of incorporation. The Government 
never renounced this claim, it never dissociated itself from 
the aims of the movement, but it did not include it in the 
actual aims of its policy. That is why the result of the 
Cyprian plebiscite was not adopted at the time as a motive 
and basis for an official political move. ? 


The attitude of the present Greek Government is less 
reserved. Since Mr. Papagos took office, statements on the 
incorporation of Cyprus have been made by official spokes- 
men and heard in the National Assembly. The press has 
written recently about the intention of the Greek Govern- 
ment to bring up the matter.— aggravated by the British 
refusal to consider methods for its settlement — before the 
United. Nations. The Greeks refer to the principle of natio- 
nality and the right to self-determination. Their attitude 
gives support to the national movement of a population 
under occupation, which proclaims its national solidarity 
with Greece. Greece considers that there are no longer any 
legitimate reasons for the British occupation — an occupa- 
tion which is opposed to the clearly expressed wish of the 
people. ; 

-.No statements have been made about any attempts on 
the part of the Greeks to appeal to the Turkish Govern- 
ment with regard to the settlement of this issue, probably 
because the Greeks consider that the dispute concerns the 
Greek population in Cyprus and the Greek Government on 
the one hand, and Great Britain, whose occupation the 
Cypriotes resent and reject, on the other. Turkey has a 


national minority on the island, but in view of its numbers, 
it has no right to resist the will of the majority. The ter- 
ritory in question was first freely ceded by Turkey to Great 
Britain, and then joined to Britain by an act which was 
internationally recognized. Hence neither Turkish territory 
nor Turkish interests are involved. 


So far no official Turkish attitude has been taken on 
this matter, but there is no doubt what it would be. The 
Turkish Government, for its part, has avoided transferring 
the polemics from the newspaper columns to the domain 
of diplomatic notes and Assembly debates, although there 
was some incidental talk in connection with certain occur- 
rences. However, political and journalistic controversy, has 
been going on for some time, so that it is possible to 
gather from it what arguments might go to make up the 
Turkish attitude. 


In contrast to the principle of nationality, on which the 
Greeks base their attitude, the Turks stress the historical, 
strategic and territorial principles. For three centuries 
Cyprus was part of Turkish territory. It was never a com- 
ponent part of the Greek territory, although in the remote 
past it was part of the Byzantine Empire just as the Greek 
territories were. The Turks took Cyprus from the Venetians, 
not from the Greeks. The population is not of Greek origin, 
but has been hellenized through church influence and lan- 
guage. Today’s demands for incorporation into Greece der- 
ive, on the one hand, from the Greek Church policy, and, 
on the other, from Communist propaganda, aimed at under- 
mining the strategic positions of Western defences in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Turkey never renounced Cyprus of 
her own free will; she ceded it in 1878, but kept her sovere- 
ignty. This ceding was motivated by the interests of Tur- 
kish security and these reasons are still valid. Hence, 
Turkey holds the view that no changes should be made 
in the present status of Cyprus. But if British occupation is 
to be terminated, then Cyprus should be returned to Turkey, 
to whom it belonged in the past, and not handed over 
to Greece. Cyprus is of strategic importance to Turkey, 
but not to Greece. It protects the entrance to her terri- 
torial waters and her whole southern shore. Territorially, 
Cyprus belongs to Anatolia, and not to the Greek Peninsula. 


Of the three interested parties, the one who actually 
holds Cyprus and on whom the decision depends in the 
last resort and in the greatest measure, has so far said 
the least on the matter. Great Britain has her own view, 
a view which, when cleared of superfluous phraseology, 
boils down to very simple words: she holds Cyprus because 
she needs it. If legal and political arguments, put forward 
in support of this view are open to discussion, at least 
no one could deny the realism of Britain’s attitude. _ 


Britain needs Cyprus as a first-class military, naval 
and air base, and she needs it perhaps more today than 
when she first took it. This need is becoming all the greater 
as the prospects for her remaining in Suez are diminishing. 
Britain needs this base all the more in view of her shaky 
position as a Mediterranean naval power and the growth 
in the eastern Mediterranean of a security system in which 
Great Britain does not always have the first word. 


The geographical position of Cyprus, which guards the 
approaches to Iskenderun — the Gulf of Alexandretta, 
has intensified to the utmost its strategic significance. One 
of the biggest bases of the Atlantic system in the Near 
East is being built in Iskenderun. Great Britain evidently 
believes that it is a very good thing to hold such a key 
Position in the south-eastern sector of the Atlantic Pact, 
not only for the defence of that sector but also in view of 
her own interests there. 


Although it would be illusory to expect Britain to move 
out of Cyprus except in case of urgent necessity, in consi- 
deration of her interests, which we have just examined, it 
would be reasonable to assume that she might seek agree- 
ment with Greece for a third solution, which would consist 
in the establishment of Cyprian autonomy within the frame- 
work of the British Empire, ensuring such rights to the local 
population as would not prevent her from using Cyprus 
asa base or make it difficult, at any time, for her to defend 
her position in Cyprus. 


F 
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A Long Procession of Monsters and Freaks 


” .. But instead of trusting me, they are 
afraid of the scenario: if they were capable of 
picturing the images to themselves, they would 
make the film instead of me. Result: I do no 
more shooting.“ (Eisenstein). 


HE pathetic drama of Eisenstein — of an artist who 
was unable to create under the dictates of censorship 
— is indicative of a great social tragedy. The champi- 
ons of the "new world”, who reinstated the old values, did 
all in their power to achieve their preconceived ends: they 


began to study screenplays before handing them over to those . 


responsible for the production of films; an imprimatur was 
required for everything, i.e. for painting, for books and for 
sculptures. "Higher causes” were invoked to justify these 
acts, and the logic of the Bishop of Verdun, Dietrich von 
Nieheim, was resorted to in support of these ends. This 
Bishop, in his ”Books on Schism“, written five centuries 
ago, held the view that the Church should preserve its 
unity by all means at its disposal. In so doing, it is entitled 
to disregard all human .and moral laws, and fully entitled 
to make use of duplicity, treason, violence, simony, crime 
and murder. These principles, including the principle that 
individual interests should be subordinated to the interests 
of the community, were rightly termed by humanists as the 
teaching of theological inhumanity. In the 20th century 
of human culture and civilization, a new hierarchy, making 
use of new dogmas and new gods, in order to achieve its 
new, but in fact old, private interests, laid down the same 
principles: when higher interests are at stake, the hierarchy 
is free to disregard all human and moral laws. 

_ Eisenstein may have been unaware of the fact, but he 
too was sacrificed to such concepts. However, he was neither 
the first nor the last whose lot was such. The society in 
which the principle ”every man should be treated by other 
as a supreme being” (Marx) should have prevailed over all 
others, became the actual negation of this lofty principle. 
”The champions of morality and orthodoxy” had some ideas 
of their own, — man is a mere object, an automaton whose 
value is measured in terms of his productivity and of his 
compliance with the directives issued from ”above’”, One 
of the pioneers of Scientific Socialism, stressing the diffe- 
rence between ”the architect and the most efficient bee’, 
wrote that the difference is to be found in the fact that man 
puts his own ideas into practice, being a possessor of such 
qualities as: initiative, creative genius, conscience of himself 
and of his work. 

It has fallen to our lot to witness a social system in 
which the differences between man, possessing his own 
initiative and conscience, and the automaton, who is acting 
under the will and command of others, have become very 
negligible indeed, showing to what a degree the concepts 
of the Bishop of Verdun and those of his present advocates 
have become one and the same. 

For years force has crushed and destroyed the dignity 
of men, the dignity of the individual. For years propaganda 
has fought against the individual conscience, reducing it to 
an anonymous quasi-social conscience, which is uniform 
both for the members of All-Union Academy of Science.in 
Moscow and for the members of a Kolkhoz in Turkestan. 
Man is losing his basic qualitv, that of a thinking creature, 
and becoming an apparatus which merely registers the facts 
presented to him from above, through various propaganda 
media, i.e., the film, radio, literature and the rest. The 
living man, whom Heraclitus conceived as the measure of 
all things, whose opinion has to be taken into consideration, 
has been replaced by an impersonal, uniform conscience: 
something essential which is superior to man _ himself. 
Scientific philosophy recorded that ”the spiritualist and 
speculative idealism which makes conscience fill the place 
of the real, individual man is the most dangerous enemy of 
realistic humanism” (Marx). This has proved once more to 
be quite correct. 


Negation of the Individual and Domination of the Anonymous Conscience 


The fact that this anonymous conscience deals with 
socialistic and humanistic concepts is just another proof 
that its protagonists are anxious to conceal the truth, 
believing that words deprived of their original meanings, 
become much more effective. The daily misuse of words 
and concepts which until quite recently embodied’ the 
supreme human values for which humanity had been 
successfully fighting ever since Homer, deprived these words 
and concepts of their real meaning, changing them into mere 
tools of propaganda. These protagonists remained true to 
their idealistic assumptions because their premises were 
not facts and existing reality, but words and concepts which 
were deprived of their real meaning as soon as they were 
used in a contradictory sense. The real efficiency of this 
propagandist immorality should not be underestimated: 
Christian teaching has been completely abandoned but they 
(the priests) are still living on it! 

All this explains how it happens, in the country. of 
”War and Peace“ and ”Klim Samgin“, that the best works 
are the ”’Cavalier of the Golden Star“ and "Far from 
Moscow“. That is why Shostakovich’s Fourth Symphony is 
better than his Fifth, which is entitled "The Reply of the 
Soviet Artist to justifiable Criticism“. That is why Gerasimov 
and his associates are lilliputian when compared with their 
foreign contemporaries. It is now clear why Rimski-Korsa- 
kov, in the film which was presented at the festival in 
Venice in 1953 was depicted as a revolutionary distributing 
leaflets in the streets and at the Court of the Czar. It is 
now clear why Gorbatov, in 1949, said that the novels of 
lif and Petrov were ”reprinted owing to a gross mistake“ 
and why they were included in the index prohibi- 
torum lJibrorum... 


”A PROCESSION OF MONSTERS AND FREAKS“ 


Future historians will find it difficult to decide when 
the new era really began. Even now it is not easy to tell 
when violence became a comprehensive system; when the 
new phenomena and the new state of affairs were shaped. 
In fact it was a process, an interval of time during which 
men, things and concepts were liquidated and annihilated. 
Initial dates are, perhaps, not essential, — the picture is 
authentic and complete even without them. 

For some time music enjoyed relative immunity, These 
protagonists were very busy centralizing and leveling policy 


.and philosophy, trade and literature, collective farms and 


the film. They had all the troubles which accompany the 
struggle of the minority to triumph over the majority. 
There was neither time nor any urgent need to replace one 
note by another. That was done later. This branch of art 
was the only one which flourished. Freedom to create pro- 
ved, once more, to be a sine qua non of art. One 
winter evening (perhaps it was in 1936, but the exact date 
is of no particular importance) two residents in the Kremlin 
came to listen to an opera entitled: ”’The Calm River Don‘; 
they did not like it and gave instructions as to what Soviet 
opera in the future should be. These instructions instantly 
became the law of the land. The first to suffer was Shosta- 
kovitch. His work ”The Lady Macbeth of the Mcen District“ 


The first part of the above article was published 
in our previous number under the title ”Controlled Art, 
or God is infallible“. It is an analysis by the author 
of the apparition of violence in the USSR artistic field. 
The author ends the first part by stating that 
censorship as it is practised in film-production made 
it impossible for artists of such a range as Eisenstein’s 
to develop creative work. 


had been running for months, with enormous success. All 
those who heard it were deeply impressed by its artistic 
qualities and were full of warm approbation. All of a 
sudden ”Pravda“ intervened by publishing, on January 28th, 
1936, an article entitled ’Noise instead of Music“. This was 
the beginning of a new era in the life of Soviet music. 

As far as literature is concerned, we may say that 1938, 
when the final volume of ”The Calm River Don” was 
published, marked the appearance of the last good work by 
a Soviet contemporary writer, for in subsequent years not 
a single major work was. published. To use the words of 
Bielinski (who wrote of a time that was in many respects 
different but in some ways similar to that under discussion), 
nothing was published of that ”’undying literature which 
focuses the public conscience“ — these years brought nothing 
but a *procession of monsters and miscarriages“. 

This is a depressing picture of the state of literature in 
a country which in 15th century and in the first decades 
of the 20th gave to Europe and the world a long list of 
immortal authors. This sad picture is clearly suggestive of 
the capitulation of the conscience and of the victory of 
those forces which will be spoken of in future economic 
textbooks in the chapters on State Capitalism; in the history 
of political thought in the chapters which describe the 
problems of tyranny and of regimes based on fear; the works 
of historians and the theories of fine arts will treat of this 
subject when they speak of the crises of conscience and 
spiritual values. 


SIAMESE TWINS — ”THE TARTAR CENSORSHIP“ 


Chronology is of minor importance. It is not important 
to know what came first: the struggle against cosmopoli- 
tanism or the crusade against ”bourgeois nationalism“, 
because we may be in the presence of Siamese twins, ie., 
in the presence of the ’”Tartar Censorship“. 

History has recorded that Peter the Great opened the 
window of Russia which looked towards Europe, and for 
centuries poets and statesmen praised this deed. However, 
tempora mutantur. New men came to power and 
they ordered the window to be shut and a heavy curtain 
drawn over it. A war was waged against cosmopolitanism 
— a war against all those values not created in the U.S.S.R. 

It was decreed that Soviet culture was the most progres- 
sive in the world. It was also decreed that it was a supreme 
and unforgivable heresy to follow examples set by fore- 
igners. St. Augustine’s statement that the ’Church is entitled 
to sentence a heretic to death in order to save a soul” now 
became the principle of a new inhuman policy which made 
use of modern means of oppression. We shall mention just 
two names, taken at random, the names of two little known, 
perhaps forgotten men: Sadofeiev and Komisarova. What was 
their fault? They were brave enough to write poems on the 
subjects of sorrow, pain and loneliness. Sorrow, pain and 
loneliness: a hundred percent cosmopolitanism and high 
treason. 

Nevertheless these Russian artists should consider them- 
selves fortunate. This assertion, ironical though it sounds, 
is not without some modicum of truth. They are liable to be 
accused of decadence, they may guard themselves insuffici- 
ently from foreign influence, but they are immune from 
such highly dangerous contagion as ’bourgeois nationalism“. 
That is the tragedy which happened to various Ukrainian, 
Esthonian, Lithuanian, Latvian, Azerbaidzhanese, Uzbek and 
other authors, composers, painters and film producers. When 
the Ukrainian poet, Sosiura, was brave enough to write the 
poem ”I love the Ukraine“ he was reprimanded from 
“above. It was said that this was a poem which might well 
earn the approval of the ”bloody dogs of foreign imperi- 
alists“. Sosiura, it should be remembered, was for three 
decades a subject of the country of ”Socialism“,, and one of 
its authors. It is a great sin. indeed to love one’s country, 
and not Mother Russia only. Dmitrovski, who is not so 
well Known as Sosiura, was still more daring: he wrote a 
poem on Poland, and instead of that he ”should have deeply 
studied the heroes of the industrial kolkhoz in the Ukraine“. 
All Ukrainian authors were, in a series of leading newspaper 
articles, officially rebuked for the various sins which sprang 
on the Ukrainian soil. Experienced Korneitchuk, charged 
with writing the libretto, in collaboration with Vanda Va- 
silievska, for the opera ”Bogdan Hmelnitski“ quickly con- 
vened a plenary session of the Union of Ukrainian Authors, 
himself assuming the role of public prosecutor: Ukrainian 
authors in their prose, poetry and critical essays give too 
much prominence to Ukrainian nationalism and they do not 
sufficiently admire Soviet literature. 

Russia must be given pride of place; not for the sake 
of Russia itself (decrees and brutal force are incapable 


of adding to the glory of Decabrists, Glinka, Tolstoi, Lenin, 
Bunin and Prokofiev) but for the sake of those who have 
identified themselves with Russia. The bureaucratic hier- 
archy does not do this from any sentimental reason. Bu- 
reaucracy has a logic of its own. Everything must be well 
geared and everything must be made to move at the touch 
of a button. The key positions of this complicated machine* 
are held by the Russians who hold the key positions in the 
economy, the Party and the police. The word of those at 
the top is law, supported by their authority. Experience 
teaches us that the cult of race, nation or class, or of a 
single individual has a great deal to do with the creation 
of force, with the application of force, and with authority 
in general. Cult and authority are seldom found apart. 

A myth concerning the infallibility of those at the top 
has been evolved. All actions undertaken by them are 
a priori right and correct. How these idealistic con- 
cepts fit in with the materialistic phrases which serve as 
a cloak to hide the former can be seen from the writing 
of Marx on the Commune of Paris. The essential thing was, 
Marx pointed out, that the “Commune did not pretend to 
be infallible”, it “‘ did not hide it mistakes”. Later on, Rosa 
Luxemburg very clearly defined the theory of infallibility. 
"The faults committed by the revolutionary movements are, 
in the long run, much more fruitful and valuable than the 
infallibility, of the best Central Committee’. She also re- 
marked that such infallibility is very likely to change into 
“a bastion against progressive achievements”, into a dam 
which holds back the flow of progress, 

A huge State and Party apparatus can come into being 
and function only through blind obedience and automatism. 
That is why everyone? from the Secretary of the Central 
Committee down to Sosiura — is forced not only a priori 
to’ obey and put into practice commands received from 
above, but to abstain from any gesture, any move, anv 
song which might suggest that they prefer their Ukraine 
to Russia, Should they act to the contrary they would en- 
danger the supreme authority and the position of the lead- 
ing nation. 

That is why the “Tartar Censorship” is fighting against 
“bourgeois nationalism’; against the love of one’s own na- 
tion. That is the basic reason why national cultures will, 
in due course, have to be liquidated — and all this in a 
country which boasts that it is a brotherly community of 
peoples who enjoy equal rights. 


SOCIALISTIC REALISM, OR THE SCHOOL BENCH 
SYSTEM 


Socialistic realism (of the classical Soviet type) is 
similar to the school bench — there is no doubt about that. 
Soviet authors are like battalions of uniformed soldiers. 
Their books like a collection of the works of a single, not 
very inventive, author, 

The theoretic basis of Socialistic realism, that “beauty 
and the Soviet life are identical terms” is, at the same time, 
a literary order, a political directive and an indispensable 
condition, if a contract with the publishers is to be conelu- 
ded. Thus an author, painter or composer who does not stick 
to the dogma “beauty and the Soviet life are identical 
terms” is doomed to failure; he will be deprived of the 
opportunity to publish, to produce or to exhibit his works. 
Confronted with the dilemma: for or against his conscience 
— and this problem is always accompanied with another; 
for or against his own existence — many artists have 
proved to be men of character, many of them have come 
to grief, and many others have ceased to produce. But 
there were some who put on their uniforms and behaved 
in obedience to the directives, These latter began to write, 
to compose, to produce in accordance with the official 
scheme. Even before they began to create they knew in 
advance that their works would be accepted by publishers, 
by picture galleries, and by theatres; they knew in advance 


1 Bureaucracy has never troubled itself about the opinion of 
the people. The value of a bureaucrat and the importance of his 
steps are measured in terms of his success in moving up the ladder 
of hierarchy. Speaking of such men, Gorki said that they are 
"unable to appreciate the beauty and great intrinsic value of private 
iin which is unwilling either to be subjugated or to subjugate 
others’. 

2 Hach hierarchy includes a system of ’’responsibilities‘‘ of the 
higher authorities for the acts of their subordinates. This system 
of responsibilities, such as now exists in the USSR, has never been 
recorded in history: bureaucracy proved to be the most talented 
architect of an elaborate network of competences. Everybody knows 
what falls within his own sphere, everybody is responsible for 
something: some people are responsible for the production of tooth- 
brushes: others are responsible for public opinion, the fine arts 
and the collective conscience; others again are ’’responsible’’ for 
the existence of individuals. These last are known under a very 
fitting name, they are the engineers of human souls. 
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that their works would be praised as good and important. 
This a priori psychology led to routine work in the field 
of Soviet arts, but also, owing to incessant propaganda, 
the man in the street became accustomed to applaud 
a priori all those works which were approved from 
“above”. 

A special place was allotted to the artist. He is, just 
as the producer of boots, under the obligation to produce, 
and, at the end of the year, to render an account of his 
labour. Statistics record the social activity of both of these 
jJabourers: one schedule will contain figures on the produc- 
tion of books and another on the production of boots, but 
their reward in each case will depend upon whether they 
have fulfilled their respective norms or not. 

Every year the State earmarks huge sums for the devel- 
opment of all branches of the fine arts under Socialistic 
realism. The fine arts and poultry farms are treated in the 
same way. It is no wonder that the new novels, plays, pic- 
tures and films are being produced at the same speed with 
which chickens are being hatched in incubators. The statis- 
tics are very ’positive”: the works of the foreign and the 
Russian classical authors are produced in 24 theatres, while 
776 theatres produce plays by contemporary Soviet authors. 

In the ”procession of monsters and freaks“ in 1953, 
one of the best films dealt with the history of a certain 
Vasili Borotnikov, a Soviet citizen (this film was produced 
in foreign countries as well). 

Here is the summary of this film: Vasili Borotnikov 
came home after the end of the war. His wife was married 
to another man because she thought Vasili was dead. How- 
ever, she comes back to him to look after their children. 
We are brought to the District Committee of the CP of 
USSR to witness the following dialogue: 

— What is to be done, Comrade Secretary, asks the 
troubled Vasili, during the night she calls me by the name 
of her second husband? 

The Secretary does not know what to do. The situation 
is tense. 

‘ -—— Yes, it is not easy for you, says the Secretary in a 
troubled but firm voice. But you are a member of the Party! 
You should live up to your principles! 

And the film goes on. We see the tractor driver Frosia. 
She does not like her Stjepka any more because he has 
proved to be a poor mechanic. Her tractor was not properly 
repaired by him. 

Collective and private things are one and the same: 
love of collective property, i. e. the tractor, is stronger 
than the love of Stjepka. Private things are at the same 
time collective problems. Vasili’s wife addresses him, at 
night, by the name of her second husband. Vasili acquaints 
the District Committee “with this fact” and he gets the 
support of the Party. Individuality is lost in this constant 
intermingling of the private and the collective. Personal 
dignity, private feelings, wishes and needs are also lost. 
Yet these are the things which distinguish the real man 
from the mental automaton which can be seen in the streets 
of Hambourg. That is why this man, who makes an insepa- 
rable whole with the collective, dresses himself, behaves 
and laughs in a way which is different from that of the 
ordinary man known to us.’ : 

It is clear, therefore, that Socialistic realism is incom- 
patible with artistic truth. 


CRITICISM, OR THE SYSTEM OF SPECIAL 
AUTHORITIES 


Official Soviet criticism is specially authorized to fight 
against all possible kinds of deviation. Official criticism 
was proclaimed to be ”a new form of movement, a new 
type of development”. Official critics, their normal name 
being that of public prosecutors, have become in this coun- 
try the presiding judges of courts martial, who both pro- 


secute and pass sentence, and refuse any right of appeal. 
Should the poet or the playwright forget, even for a mo- 
ment, the slogan “beauty and the Soviet life are identical 
terms” he would, at once, be proclaimed — a naturalist. 

Naturalism figures high up in the list of prohibited 
literary schools. (We are not concerned here with Flaubert 
and Zola, but the fact is that naturalism analyses the social 
organization and brings the truth to light). 

One single fact, the death of satire, speaks more defini- 
tely than any statistics of the end of a literary form which 
enjoyed a great tradition in this country. Far away are the 
days when Ilf and Petrov wrote, and when the Moscow 
illustrated magazine “30 Days” serialized the “Twelve 
Chairs”. This magazine was literally scrambled for by the 
public as soon..as it appeared. 

Some satirists, among them Zoshtchenko, were cou- 
rageous enough to write humorous stories. They were pro- 
claimed to be ”base enemies of. the people” because they 
saw things that it was not their business to see (Zosh- 
tchenko, for instance, saw some pickpockets in Leningrad 
trams, and other authors were of the opinion that some 
members of the Party were not as impeccable husbands 
as they should be). 

This unheard-of falsification, which has been disguised 
as a literary school, is not concerned with the present times 
only. It falsifies history and its well-established facts. 
(Lately, critics have attacked three librettos of historical 
operas, five historical plays, four historical novels and some 
national epic poems which deal with the historical prob- 
lems of various Asiatic peoples, and all this because the 
forgers of history were not satisfied with them). 

The great Soviet Encyclopaedia is another proof of the 
tendency to make the fine arts serve the interests of the 
regime. We read there that music is subject to the general 
laws of the fine arts, i. e. to Marxian-Leninist aesthetic 
principles, and to the control of the Party”. The 
president of the Union of Ukrainian Authors wrote the 
following: “The party leader must be given pride of place 
in our literary works’ and rebuked novelists who wrote 
about collective farms, for not mentioning more tractor 
stations. It is no wonder then that Shostakovitch~ compo- 
sed a “reply to justified criticism”, and also symphonies on 
the theme of afforestation and irrigation. No wonder that 
three or four film producers are producing one single film 
for fear that they might make a mistake. 

The present miserable state of culture which had 
always abounded in men of genius; the poltroonery of 
artists who have become robots; the black lists followed 
by witch hunting and the fact that the criticism has become 
armed criticism — all these are the products of a tyranny 
and of a terrorist regime. 

Let us recall now Ehrenburg and Hatchaturian, and 
their articles containing long-forgotten words about the 
liberty of the artist to make a free choice of themes, We 
are not inclined, even for a moment, to underestimate their 
possible consequences: an atmospheric pressure of 600 is 
not as strong as that of 800; in Czarist Russia, in spite of 
the ”Tartar Censorship” such men as Gogol, Shtchedrin and 
Gorki were living and creating. 

We agree that suffering and horror make people value 
liberty still more, as: something incompatible with modern 
means of oppression. This tragic retrospection shows us how 
deep are the roots of violence. Hope is weak, but sufficient 
to give birth to the illusions cherished by those men who 
attribute to manifestations and symptoms those qualities 
which they have not got. They forget that the bureaucrat 
gives and takes freedom — in accordance with the 
needs of the situation. Two swallows do not make a sum- 
mer, and are the swallows making a summer at all? 


* Teodor Pavlov: ’’As far as I know there is no serious work, 
in the fields of Soviet aesthetics and literary criticism, which for 
instance, answers the question: in how does the Soviet man laugh 
differently from the bourgeois’’. 
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Land of Independence in the Heart of Africa 


HE importance of the friendly relations that are now 

being built up between Yugoslavia and Ethiopia is 

specially manifested by the fact that the Ethiopian 
sovereign, Emperor Haile Selassie, is shortly to visit Bel- 
grade. This visit has been preceded by a whole series of 
tokens of rapprochement of the two countries, such as the 
recent stay of the Chief of Staff of the Yugoslav People’s 
Army, colonel-general Peko Dapéevi¢ in Ethiopia, the com- 
mercial agreement signed not long ago, and the exchange 
of Missions of Good Will. By these mutual efforts to ex- 
tend cooperation, a solid basis for the further successful 
development of friendly relations has been created. 


Ethiopia and Yugoslavia are two quite dissimilar coun- 
tries. Their history is different and their present state 
administrations are unlike. The two countries, one of them 
only recently freed from the fetters of slavery and feudal 
system, and the other where the workers’ governing has 
come into being, have also dissimilar problems. But they 
both have a lot in common, many points of contact in their 
aspirations and mutual interests. In the present time, full 
of potential dangers to the peace and independence of 
nations, both countries are faced with the task of doing 
their best to secure their integrity and independence. Any 
policy that is not inspired by a sincere desire for peace is 
alien to both countries, and they are characterized by the 
‘same resolution to withstand aggression and any attempt 
to infringe the sovereignty and elementary rights of each 
country to make its own decisions. Both countries have 
similar experiences of aggression. Moreover they have suf- 
fered similar sacrifices and they showed the same vigour 
and intrepidity in fighting the same aggressor who, in the 
name of ,,ancient civilization”, tried to. destroy their inte- 
grity and independence. The admiration that Yugoslavia 
excited throughout the world by her fight for freedom is 
no greater than that which Ethiopia, although entirely 
unknown to the greater part of the world, earned eighteen 
years ago by resolutely opposing the invader, who was 
armed with tanks, airplanes and chemicals. There is scarcely 
a single Ethiopian family that did not. lose at least one 
of its members in the liberation war. Ethiopian people, just 
like Yugoslav, came to know the cruelty of the invader, and 
now both nations shrink from nothing that will safeguard 
their independence and peace. But a special circumstance 
that connects the two countries in these efforts is the fact 
that even today their independence is threatened by the same 
power they had to fight in the past. 


In the world, torn by contradictions between ‘iia 
developed and relatively backward countries and great 
prosperous countries, Yugoslavia and Ethiopia have a like 
task: to overcome backwardness and to promote product- 
ivity. In this task both countries are guided by the desire 
to effect the economic development by their own forces. 
Their common interest lies also in the search for a form 
of international economic cooperation that will not allow 
the penetration of foreign influence and encroachment on 
their political and economic independence. They are equally 
loyal to the principles of the United Nations Charter, 
equally interested in strengthening the authority of the 
United Nations and equal international cooperation, in the 
cause of peace and collective security. 

This similarity of tendencies and interests of the two 
countries represents a basis for mutual understanding, 
respect and fruitful cooperation. 

Ethiopia is not, today, in the centre of world events, 
but this does not diminish in the least her political signi- 
ficance as one of the few independent countries in the 
Black Continent. As a country with vigorous anti-colonial 
traditions, she represents for the Africans of the entire conti- 
nent a focus of hope and example. Her influence on the 
emancipation of the African peoples is unquestionable in 
the present situation, when many powers are gravitating 


towards Africa in order to widen their expansion areas or 
to fortify the colonial system. And the progressiveness and 
resoluteness of Ethiopia’s present generation secure her the 
friendship and sympathy of all those who appreciate such 
virtues as love of freedom, courage and perseverance. 

The present political, material and cultural evolution of 
Ethiopia cannot. be separated from the personality of its 
sovereign, Emperor Haile Selassie. Many still recollect his 
energetic protest at the League of Nations in Geneva when 
Mussolini’s invasion threatened his country, and his dramatic 
appeal to Ethiopians for general resistance and guerilla 
war, when the invaders entered Addis Ababa in May 1936. 
His energetic defence of national independence, in spite 
of British pressure, when he cancelled the semi-colonial 
agreement with the United Kingdom, which was forced 
upon Ethiopia in 1942 while the British troops were there, 
contributed greatly to his reputation in his own country 
and abroad. 

A ruler, with the appearance of a philosopher-ascetic, 
reticent, modest and dignified, Haile Selassie’ is one of 
those leaders whose reign marks a new era in the life of 
a nation. He began the modern evolution of Ethiopia by 
introducing a new administrative system as the basis for 
further progress, having brought to an end, by a whole 
series of laws, the slave trade, that had been going on for 
centuries, and by establishing central state rule in all the 
provinces, His many reforms are characterized by sagacity 
and maturity: the daring trend to modernize the country 
is combined with the gradual deviation from traditions 
which in the course of two thousand years of the Ethiopian 
history took deep root among the people. To some his regime 
may appear patriarchal, but it cannot be denied that he is 
building up internal stability, which is indispensable in the 
present efforts for economic emancipation. 

In the last decade Ethiopia has made tremendous pro- 
gress. Before the war there were only a few missionary 
schools, but today a considerable number of state institutes 
function, and the first Ethiopian University has been 
opened in Addis Ababa. Contrary to the former system, 
schooling is now free to children of all classes. In prewar 
Ethiopia two news-papers were published, but today in 
Addis Ababa alone, there are ten daily and weekly papers, 
and the Ethiopian University conducts a special course in 
journalism. These are only a few details to show the rapid 
cultural progress of a country which, not long ago, was 
the most backward independent state in the world. 

The material progress of the country is still more per- 
ceptible, for the Government, alongside with educational 
development, has concentrated its care upon economic pro- 
gress, promotion of traffic, communications and modern 
health service. For the fulfilment of these programmes the 
Government will invest 150 million dollars within the next 
twenty years, although this is a great strain on the state 
budget. In prewar Ethiopia, there were only a couple of 
decent hospitals, but now Ethiopia has over 50 up-to-date 
hospitals, and more than 150 clinics, children’s centres and 
maternity homes. 

Ethiopia has great resources for the development of 
agriculture, for her climate and soil are very suitable for 
valuable crops, such as coffee, wheat, maize, cotton and oil 
seeds. Foreign experts are already hinting that Ethiopia 
might be future granary of the Middle East. Some maintain 
that the traditional distrust of this beautiful, exotic country 
towards other nations makes the inflow of foreign capital for 
its economic development difficult. Ethiopia’s cautious atti- 
tude towards the aspirations of foreign powers, which was 
increased by the experiences of two Italian aggressions and 
British pressure, does not in the least mean her isolation. 

As a country that is making tremendous efforts for 
its emancipation, for the maintenance of peace and her 
own independance, Ethiopia deserves the admiration, res- 
pect and friendship of all nations that have the same ideals. 
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Italy, EDC and Trieste 


TALY, as is known, tried to extort, in exchange for 

her participation in the Atlantic Pact, a solution of 

the Trieste problem in accordance with her own pro- 
posals, but ultimately had to give up the idea. Again she 
attempted to apply this policy of blackmail when the ques- 
tion of the European Defence Community came to be 
considered. At a meeting of the Rome Parliament on July 
28, 1953, during which the Government was defeated on a 
vote of confidence, Premier De Gasperi spoke very favour- 
ably about the EDC project, but he also said the following: 

*Let it be clear to our allies that certain errors in 
assessing the situation might have adverse consequences 
regarding the solidarity of our alliance, and that they might 
bring about a crisis which would be most useful to those 
who would like to see the structure of the western solida- 
rity weakened. Apparently, our allies, being concerned with 
difficult problems, have failed to grasp the decisive import- 
ance of the problem of the Free Territory of Trieste. Seeing 
how things stand at present, I consider it necessary to back 
up the diplomatic action which is now in progress, with 
these determined words before this great Parliament”. 

What De Gasperi wanted to say was this: Italy will 
contribute her share to the European Defence Community 
only if the problem of Trieste is solved as Italy wants it 
to be solved before the proposal for the ratification of 
the EDC Treaty is submitted to the Rome Parliament. 

The government of Giuseppe Pella pursued the same 
policy. Both De Gasperi and Pella are supporters of the 
European union, but that does not prevent them from 
linking the ratification of the EDC Treaty with the Trieste 
problem. True, Pella, as Prime Minister, never stated ex- 
Plicitly that Italy would not ratify the Treaty unless the 
problem of Trieste were solved beforehand, but he many 
times implied that the unsettled Trieste problem might 
make the Government unwilling to proceed with the rati- 
fication. Speaking in Parliament on October 6, 1953, he said: 


»lhough we do not wish to take an openly unfavourable 
and pessimistic attitude, as some individuals have been 
doing here, we must acknowledge that statements we have 
heard in this House lead us to the conclusion that the ra- 
tification of the Treaty would be greatly eased by a prior 
solution of the Trieste problem”. 


In some other statements, too, Pella made it clearly 
known that he could not consider the ratification of the 
Treaty apart from the problem of Trieste. After Pella’s fall 
the short-lived Fanfani Government did not declare its 
attitude towards the European Community. At that time 
this question was intentionally pushed into the background, 
because it was held that decisions of the Berlin Conference, 
particularly those on the fate of Germany, could fundamen- 
tally effect the EDC problem. 


With the Government of Mario Scelba the question of 
ratifying the EDC Treaty entered on a new phase. Italian 
policy made a characteristic turn about, and since then the 
ratification of the Treaty has not been linked with the 
Trieste problem. Even allusions have ceased to be made in 
that respect, and the whole matter is now presented in an 
entirely different way: the ratification and the full reali- 
zation of the EDC project will afterwards favourably influ- 
ence the solving of the Trieste problem. 

On February 18 of this year Mario Scelba said in 
Parliament: 

»The Government is convinced that the community of 

nations to which we belong can go on gaining in strength 
as long as there is within it reciprocal solidarity and under- 
standing of the vital interests of its members. That com- 


PY) munity will inspire our actions and we shall finally achieve 


that just solution of the problem of the Free Territory of 


_ ‘Trieste, which is demanded by the country, and towards 
_ which the eyes of the whole nation are directed” (,,Rela- 


_ Zioni Internazionali’”’, February 27, 1954). 


The difference between Pella and Scelba is not to be 
found only in the ideas and the tone of their speeches, but 
in their attitude towards the opposition, which is against 
the ratification of the EDC Treaty. It was clear that Pella 
tried to use the statements against the European Defence 
Community that were frequently heard in Parliament as a 
means of exerting pressure on Washington and London. 
Scelba, on the other hand, is endeavouring to hush those 
voices, to bring them down to the lowest possible level, so 
as to make ratification more easy. In doing so, he must be 
reckoning with the ,,solidarity” and the ,,understanding” of 
satisfied Washington and London of the ,,vital interests” 
of Italy, i. e. Trieste. 

Discussing Scelba’s 
Internazionali” writes: 

"Trieste cannot weaken our solidarity with the West, 
which is inspired by higher motives. But, a solution of the 
Trieste problem would, no doubt, further improve that 
solidarity, if within it the vital interests of every member 
of the community encountered full understanding”. 

While De Gasperi and Pella earlier emphasized that 
the unsettled problem of Trieste might endanger, or at least 
weaken, the European Defence Community, the present Ita- 
lian Premier maintains the exact opposite. He says that no 
such considerations ,,can weaken solidarity with the West’, 
because Italy has no wish to impair it, though a later 
solution of the Trieste problem would ’certainly improve” 
Italy’s ties with the West. 

Rome doubtlessly believes that the setting up of the 
European Community would be beneficial for the solving 
of the Trieste question on Italian lines. It is, moreover 
being said that this is the only road still open, after the 
disappointment caused by Pella’s unsuccessful schemes. 


The central organ of the Christian Democratic Party, Il 
Popolo, published an interesting editorial by Pio Bondioli 
on March 10 this year, i. e., on the day when Scelba spoke 
in Parliament about EDC. In this article Bondioli explains 
why Pella’s policy was given up, and why the ratification 
of the EDC treaty is no longer linked with a prior solution 
of the Trieste problem. He maintains that it would be absurd 
to insist on this condition, now that it is well known that 
nobody is capable of ejecting the Yugoslavs from Zone B, 
that ’no expert in diplomacy or special politics” can think 
of a way of doing so without causing further complications. 
Thus, Bondioli writes; ’the hypothesis of subordinating -the 
ratification of the EDC Treaty to the effective pressure of 
the allies on Tito has proved to be of no value, because it 
lacks a practical basis’. Furthermore, Bondioli says that 
the "naive hopes of seven months ago” -i. e. Pella’s hopes- 
have been crushed by reality. And the reality is that the 
Yugoslavs possess de facto Zone B, and that it is in inte- 
rest of the western allies to support Yugoslavia as the 
first European defence line against possible aggression from 
the East. It would, therefore, Bondioli continues, be a great 
mistake to continue with Pella’s policy. 


In Italy there are many people who will believe that 
Pella acted correctly, and that Scelba is making a mistake 
in not putting the Trieste problem before the ratification 
of the EDC Treaty, and it is to them that these words 
Bondioli’s apply: 

"What do people expect to achieve in Italy with the 
threat that we shall remain outside EDC? Is it possible to 
imagine that the allies will come to us on their knees and 
beg us to forgive them for the wrong they have done to us 
by the Peace Treaty, and for the mistakes they have made 
in their Trieste policy, and that, only to settle the question 
of EDC they are prepared to march against Tito, capture 
Zone B and hand it to us on a plate in exchange for 
ratification?” 

This interpreter of the Government’s new policy 
further reasons as follows: Should France and Italy con- 
tinue: to postpone ratification, Washington and London will 
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lose their patience and set up and perfect Europe’s defences 
by themselves reckoning primarily with Germany, just as 
they are threatening. Italy’s position, both in Trieste and 
elsewhere, will be weaker than before. In that case, says 
Bondioli, our position in relation to Yugoslavia will dete- 
riorate, and the problem of Trieste, instead of progressing 
towards a settlement, will make several steps backwards. 

In short: The Scelba Government’s new attitude is the 
result of the weakness which was displayed after the failure 
of Pella’s plans and actions. 

Though the Trieste problem, as presented in Italy, is 
viewed in a purely nationalist spirit, Mario Scelba ende- 
avours to raise it above the nationalist sphere (into which 
it was brought by Pella) and to place it on a higher, inter- 
national level. His idea is that Trieste is a European 
question, and not merely an Italo-Yugoslav problem (’’This 
is a European problem”, says Bondioli, ’and therefore the 
European Defence Community is necessary as a condition 
for the solving of the Trieste problem’’). 

It is interesting to note how the difference between 
Pella’s and Scelba’s policy was interpreted by the Republican 
Party deputy, Ugo La Malfa, in the parliamentary debate on 
March 10th: 

"It is true that the future of this nation lies in the 
organizing of the great European community. Outside it 
there is nothing but a poor fate for our country. That is 
why all the national problems, which are so near our 
hearts, including Trieste, must be set into that vision. Signor 
Pella made a mistake when, not interpreting properly cer- 
tain moments in Italy’s international politics, he insisted 
on unsuitable action. Instead of the tripartite declaration, 
which did not even formally prejudice Italy’s claims, he 
took up the 8th of October decision, which potentially 
reduces Italy’s claims and does not solve the problem. 
Pella’s policy was influenced by a nationalism which is 
not capable of grasping all the great problems of the nation’. 

Ugo La Malfa is neither a member of the Christian 
Democratic Party nor a member of the Cabinet, but he 
belongs to a party which is considered to be in coalition 
with the Government and which supports the Government 
in Parliament. It can therefore be taken for granted that 
La Malfa said what Scelba himself would probably like to 
say about Pella’s policy and ”’mistakes”. If that is so, then 
it is clear that Italy’s policy has undergone a change which 
is not merely formal. Scelba, it is true, is not inclined to 
renounce anything; he too wants the tripartite declaration 
completely fulfilled, but in a different way, in a different 
manner, i. e. on an ”European level“, even if this means 
some delay. Probably he is influenced by the conviction 
that the 8th of October decision is unrealizable, and argues 
that if the tripartite declaration is then likewise unreali- 
zable, why all the obstinacy and fruitless bargaining over 
the ratification of the EDC Treaty. It would be more real- 
istic, Scelba thinks, to reckon with the prize that would 
come after ratification. 

When one bears in mind this censure of Pella’s policy, 
then the attitude of Opposition, the Togliatti and Nenni 
cominformists, becomes even more interesting. No matter 
how paradoxical it may seem, they are today ardent advo- 
cates of Pella’s policy. 

Doubtless the aim of the cominformists is to undermine 
the European Defence Community. That is the order from 
Moscow. In executing their task they do not pick and 
choose their methods, and at present they would favour 
revival of Pella’s policy. The above quotation is very inte- 
resting. It reveals that the cominformists’ views in this case 
do not coincide with the refusal of any solution of the 
Trieste problem that would be in disharmony with the 
Peace Treaty. In practical internal politics, the comin- 
formists have become most ardent nationalists, and fully 
identify themselves with the Monarchists, the Neo-Fascists 
and with Pella himself. 

In the Parliament debate of March 10th this year, 
Nenni, who is an open annexationist, was far less surpris- 
ing. He said: 

”Just as you ratified the Atlantic Pact Treaty five 
years ago without any bargaining (which is not correct, I.M) 
or conditions, thus rejecting the few cards Italy still had 
in the international game and throwing her on the mercy 
of the Anglo-Americans, today you intend to ask this 
Parliament to ratify the EDC Treaty, without asking the 
Anglo-Americans for a just solution in Trieste”. 

Nenni is today the bitterest opponent of the ratifi- 
cation of the EDC Treaty, and his campaign against it is by 
far the fiercest. Yet, in the time of the Government crisis, 
when it was believed that a Centre-Left Government might 
seek Parliamentary support from Nenni’s party, he displayed 
a somewhat different attitude towards the European De- 


fence Community. At that time he did not a priori reject 
EDC, but only demanded that ratification should be post- 
poned for a time. But, that was only his strategy. Some time 
ago he wrote an article for the New Statesman and Nation 
(republished by ,,Avanti’” on March 16th) in which he ex- 
plained his earlier stand by a wish to see a more stable Go- 
vernment in Italy: 


”We Socialists presented only one condition, and in this 
we found ourselves in agreement with the Communists 
and, until four weeks ago, with Signor Saragat, i. e, that 
the ratification of EDC should be postponed until it has 
been passed by the French Assembly, and that in the 
meantime a solution should be found for the Trieste pro- 
blem. The Scelba-Saragat Government, whose most im- 
portant characteristic is that it has split the Left, has given 
the ratification of EDC top priority”. 

Though in attacking Scelba over ratification Nenni uses 
the nationalistic motif of Trieste, his scheme contains some 
other elements as well. One of them is an endeavour to 
break up the present coalition and make Saragat resume 
his earlier position. Let us now see how the Nenni Socialists 
defended Pella’s policy: 


”"There is no longer any talk about a plebiscite, the 
handing over of Zone A administration to Italy or direct 
negotiations, and in Scelba’s propaganda speech only a few, 
surprisingly general phrases were devoted to the problem 
of Trieste... In this way Scelba relegates the Trieste 
problem to the traditional De Gasperi immobility, from 
which Pella tried to rescue it. The present Government does 
not want to accept Pella’s plebiscite plan, which was unani- 
mously approved by Parliament, and at the same time comes 
the proposal for the ratification of the EDC Treaty, though 
it has not secured even the least guarantee from the Anglo-= 
Americans that the Trieste problem will be solved.” 


All this was written in the editorial of ,,Avanti”’ of 
March 20th by Dario Valori, who says that this attitude 
of the Scelba Government is the result of the opposition 
of the leading group in the Christian Democratic Party to 
Pella’s policy. Following this came the accusation that 
Scelba and Saragat (who holds the same views) pursue this 
policy because they want to strengthen their internal posi- 
tion by pushing ratification through Parliament so as to 
be able to launch a firm campaign against the Left. And 
they are allegedly sacrificing Trieste to that policy. The 
same was also said by Nenni in his London article: EDC 
should be ratified in order that the possibility of cooperation 
with the Socialists, should be excluded and a firmer attitude 
adopted towards the Left. 


But, as Nenni maintains, the Monarchists have declared 
in Parliament that they will vote against ratification, simply 
because it is not ”subordinated” to the solving of the 
problem of Trieste, as in Pella’s time. The leader of the 
Monarchists, Covelli, was quite serious when he said this. 
The Neo-Fascists are also against ratification, but their 
opposition is somewhat milder. Nenni, however, maintains 
that all this is only formal and temporary, that the Right 
groups are only blackmailing the Government coalition in 
accordance with the ’do ut des’ principle, as the question 
of ratification might bring the Monarchists into the present 
coalition. True, even without the Monarchists — if the 
coalition lasts and if Saragat does not withdraw — the 
Government can secure the majority necessary to vote the 
ratification of the EDC Treaty. But Nenni predicts: 


"IT doubt if the Government will survive long enough 
to carry out this pledge (the ratification of EDC, I.M.) It is 
also dubious whether EDC can be ratified by the Italian 
Parliament without causing considerable disturbances in 
the Government majority. It looks that an acute political 
struggle will develop in Italy over the EDC question. 
Indeed, in my view EDC is a cause of division and dis- 
sension’’. 

Nenni evidently reckons with the differences in the 
Christian’ Democratic Party and believes that Saragat will 
change his opinion once more. How strong Pella is and 
how great an influence he can exert in the right wing of 
the Party no one can say. But, is it not possible that wing 
might one day turn against Scelba? 

Though the Government has included the ratification 
of the EDC Treaty in its programme, one sees that there 
is a tendency to postpone action as long as possible. There 
are rumours that nothing will be done before the autumn. 
If this is true, there will be ample time for the Govern- 
ment (this one or a new one) to change its attitude and, 
perhaps, adopt Pella’s policy. But, be that as it may, the 
present phase in Italian politics is interesting as an illus- 
tration of Italy’s blackmailing attitude towards the pro- 
blem of Trieste and, as such, it deserves to be recorded. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


D. VRANCIC 


New Facts About an Illegal Trade 


USINESS relations between Italian firms engaged in 

trade with the countries of Eastern Europe — which 

has formed the subject of several articles published 
in this review — suffered a series of setbacks by the end 
of 1953 as regards the expansion and advancement of busi- 
ness contacts and trade in general. There were many dis- 
closures of underhand dealings of this kind by Italian firms 
last year, which resulted in the tightening of import and 
export controls for strategic materials. Thus, according to 
unofficial data, the USA gave a solemn warning to the 
Italian Government that such a mode of trading as pursued 
by the Italian firms with the countries of Eastern Europe 
might lead to new restrictions of exports of strategic ma- 
terials to Italy. This would certainly put the Italian eco- 
nomy in a very awkward position and aggravate the al- 
ready difficult economic situation. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, the Italian business and enterprises were con- 
fronted by a new problem: how to solve the question of 
further trade with the East European countries? A solution 
was indeed found. The previous trade regime remains basi- 
cally unchanged, although its forms have been subjected to 
certain modifications, which do not affect the volume of 
trade in any way, but on the contrary prove conducive 
to the increase of trade exchange and the intensification 
of these activities. Thus the new trade programme stimu- 
lates the engagement of various foreign firms as middle- 
men. This provision has already been carried out in part. 
These middlemen have been carefully chosen from among 
the most distinguished and renowned foreign firms and 
companies, which are usually protected, by the law and 
international conventions, in view of their special position, 
2 that they are exempt from various controls and restric- 
ions. 

The balance sheet of this trade showed encouraging 
results from the very beginning and offered still greater 
incentive for the continuation of these activities and the 
achievement of the maximum volume of trade foreseen, 
thus satisfying all the requirements of the customers. There 
can be no doubt that the Italian enterprises will succeed 
in their plan, as the present Italian export and import con- 
trols are wholly ineffective, especially where strategic ma- 
terials and similar articles which are subject to special 
control are concerned. 


Italian shipowners accepted the new trading system only 
on certain conditions which render them still closer part- 
ners in these transactions. So far the shipping companies 
have played a secondary role in this connexion, as they 
only provided the means of transport under certain con- 
ditions. Under the new dispensation, however, the shipping 
companies actually assume the role of shareholders, having 
also engaged some foreign shipping companies and con- 
cluded contracts with them for this purpose. About 30 ship- 
ping companies, mainly Sicilian, are involved in this trade, 
although the Genoa and Naples companies have retained 
their leading role, and in fact represent the staple of the 

i shipping organizations engaged in trade with the East. 

; The objective of the new organizational forms, includ- 
ing the shipowners activities, is the expansion of trade 
exchange with those countries which offer the highest 
; ed with the minimum difficulty and risk for both 
_ buyer and seller. It was anticipated in this connexion that 
the French ports would serve as relay stations for the 
shipment of goods to East Germany. The French ports will 
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reach vast profits from such traffic, as a large volume of 
goods to be transported is expected for this year. (For 
instance 45% of the Bremen shipments last year were des- 


tined for the countries of Eastern Europe.) 


Shipments from the port of Genoa, including strategic 
materials labelled ‘‘rottami metallici” (metal tyres) (one of 
the more important Italian bases for these transactions) 
amounted to approximately 200,000 carloads, of which about 
110,000 were shipped by rail to the East, while approximately 
80,000 truckloads were forwarded by road. The goods were 
forwarded mainly via France, Switzerland, Holland and 
Austria, their ultimate destination being the East European 
countries. For the future, the Italian firms anticipate the 
transport of these goods through French ports, as it is sup- 
posed that there exist favourable conditions for this. 

Italian firms have both a wide experience and a well 
established tradition as regards trade with the East Euro- 
pean countries. We stressed in our previous articles that 
these transactions yield fabulous profits to Italian firms, 
and invariably exceed the figures cited in official reports 
on Italian foreign trade with Eastern Europe. This is why 
Italian business circles are endeavouring to expand their 
relations with these countries. This enthusiasm has even 
spread to certain French business and shipping circles, and 
possibly infected some other West European countries as 
well. The similarity of Italian and some other foreign com- 
panies is not only manifested in this manner, as it appears 
that some foreign firms have established branch offices in 
Italy, which take action when the goods are in danger, 
reexporting them at their own risk, and assume respon- 
sibility when the goods have to pass through zones under 
American control, in order to protect the Italian firms from 
possible further restrictions. 


The extent to which the Italian firms and companies 
have expanded their trading network is indicated by the 
following example: At the conference of the “Eastern and 
International Lines” a big Copenhagen company was in- 
formed that the majority of Italian shipowners had given 
their consent for all shipments subjected to restrictions 
in Italian zones to be effected via Rotterdam. The firm, 
needless to say, agreed to the Italian proposal and promised 
to hand over part of the transports to Italian firms in re- 
turn. Apart from this, steamship service between Hamburg 
and Rotterdam will in future be effected according to a 
fixed schedule timed according to the arrival of vessels 
from the USA at Italian ports. 

All shipments from Rotterdam will be effected by the 
“N. V. Netherlands Tanker Company”. 

During the past few years the Italian shipbuilding 
industry has received large subsidies under the American 
aid programme. Besides this, the immense orders for the 
equipment of American shipping render the Italian ship- 
building industry one of the finest in Europe. This is why 
the Eastern countries are particularly interested in certain 
precision instruments and apparatus, which are an exclusive 
patent and manufactured by the firm “Ansaldo”. One of 
these instruments in great demand is a special X-ray elec- 
tronical apparatus, the so-called “Machitrone 1000”, (The 
great advantage of the Machitrone is that it fixes radiation 
according to the length of the strongest wave emitted). This 
is one of the best instruments of its kind, while its impor- 
tance in industry is very great. “Ansaldo” has agreed to 
supply Machitrones for the countries of Eastern Europe, 
while the deliveries, which are due shortly, will be effected 


in sections as the apparatus, once assembled, is too un- 
wieldy for transportation. 

“Ansaldo” had already previously applied for permis- 
sion to sell machinery in order to procure the necessary 
funds for the expansion of its plant. It is known so far 
that considerable deliveries of marine engines and turbines 
to the countries of Eastern Europe have been effected. 

The S/S ”Posilippo”, owned by the ’Marini e Brichetto“ 
company, recently arrived with a cargo of 12 precision 
instruments on behalf of the “Unione” firm, which were 
subsequently forwarded to Havre, pending shipment to 
the East European countries. Thirteen other machines were 
included in this*consignment, five being sent to Sesto San 
Giovanni, and the remainder to an East European country. 

The firm “Marelli” of Milan imported a series of elec- 
trical apparatus for precision measurements and reexported 
them via Switzerland to an Austrian firm. 

The ship “Exiria”’ arrived recently in Genoa with a 
large cargo of materials which, according to specifications, 
consisted of a number of high precision rectifiers, and 
included a shipment of air conditioners and machine parts, 
addressed to engineer Grosso of Turin. Lastly, the Society 
“Esso Foa”’, in conjunction with the firm “FIAT”, for- 
warded several duplicators under the label of lubricants 
with this consignment. All three shipments were forwarded 
to East European countries, via a French port. 

The Milan industrialist Mariani, owner of the firm of 
the same name, is a close friend of D’Ambrosio, a sollicitor 
and chief legal adviser to Italian firms in questions of 
trade with the East European countries. Mariani was one 
of the chief organizers of the Genoa conference, at which 
the prospects for trade exchange with the East European 
countries were examined. He made special trips to Cze- 
choslovakia and Eastern Germany for this purpose. On his 
return he was invited by Senator Capelini to bring the final 
negotiations to a conclusion. The conclusion of these agree- 
ments gave Mariani vast opportunities for the expansion 
of his firm and the increase of its exports, so that today 
he is considered one of the most active exporters in Italy. 

The firm ‘“SFICIS” of Milan, deals exclusively in 
exports on behalf of those firms who do not wish their 
participation in trade with the East European countries 
made public. During last December alone, this firm did 
several million dollars worth of business. 

The S/S “Duino” arrived in Genoa on January 16th, 
with a cargo consisting of copper and cobalt for electric 
conductors, while the specifications listed this shipment as 
iron scrap. The same month, the S/S “Udine” arrived with 
a cargo of electrolitic copper, while the regular transit 
license was made out for leaf tobacco. This shipment was 
ultimately forwarded to Czechoslovakia, in exchange for 
butan gas and porcelain, which have a good market in 
Italy. 


A newcomer to this field is the firm ‘“Morrini Bossi’ 
which recently established good contacts with Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and East Germany. It was noted that high 
Italian officials intervened for the issuing of import licen- 
ses for the firm “Olmo”, 


The case of the ‘“Geloso” firm of Milan offers yet 
another characteristic example. This firm recently received 
a large order for aeroplane radio equipment, through the 
indirect intervention of a Soviet official in Italy, with the 
proviso that the goods be forwarded to Czechoslovakia 
through a Swiss firm. The Italian authorities knew of this 
order, but did nothing to prevent its execution, and it is 
alleged that the firm threatened to close down its factory 
in case of interference. The firm “Ercole Marelli” which 
manufactures special machinery for war industry resorted 
to the same tactics. Last year the illegal trading of this 
firm with the countries of Eastern Europe was discovered, 
but when the managers, i. e. the owners of the factory 
threatened to close down the works, the official author- 
ities ceased investigations, so that the factory has a free 
hand today in trading with its eastern customers. 


Under the pretext of selling electric irons and copper 
wire to the Baltic countries, the firms GGE and OLAP 
actually export large quantities of precision instruments, 
electric coil, copper and electrolitic copper, delivery being 
effected through the forwarding agency ‘“Domenichelli”. 


A group of Italian industrialists made a business trip 
at the end of 1953 and concluded an agreement for the 
import of textile fibres to Italy. The firm ”’De Angelis Frua” 
profited by this occasion to secure an export license for 
scrap iron, through a firm in Prato. However, the firm 
actually exported materials for the manufacture of air- 
plane bodies and locomotives. The Pirelli and “Monte- 
catini” societies are engaged in similar shady business. 

On the initiative of the “Confini Austria” and with the 
consent of the Soviet Economic Counsellor in Rome, a mixed’ 
business delegation is preparing to visit the USSR. The 
delegation is to consist of representatives of the best known 
Italian firms, which will examine the possibilities of mu- 
tual exchange on a barter basis. It is presumed that some 
strategic materials (such as heavy freight trucks) will also 
be included among the items to be bartered. One should 
also not preclude the possibility that these goods are de- 
stined for China, and that Russia is only acting as an inter- 
mediary. In view of the business done with China by the 
Italian firm “Gentili Figli di S.” of Milan, (to the value of 
several billion lira) such a role of the Russians seems very 
likely. 

The working schedule of the delegation is currently 
being prepared in -the Italian Ministry of Trade, so that 
it is likely that the delegation will shortly leave for the 
Soviet Union. ; 


CALENDAR OF DIPLOMATIC AND SOCIAL EVENTS 


YUGOSLAVIA 


March 21 — President Titec, sent a message to the Shah of Iran on 
the occasion of the Iranian New Year. 


March 21 — The French cruiser ’’Jeanne d’Arec‘“ and the destroyer 


”’La Grandiére‘‘ cast anchor off the Port of Split. Their stay 
was from March 27 till March 31. 


March 22 — At the International Festival at Cannes, 
presented a short film ’’The Sleeping Beauty“. 

March 24 — President Tito sent a message to King Paul of Greece 
on the occasion of Greek Independence Day. 

March 25 — Mr. Binai Randzan, Indian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
whose permanent residence is in Rome, paid a visit to the 
Foreign Relations Commission, and declared that the cultural 
ties between the two countries are to be strengthened in 
the future. 

March 28 — The Burmese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Sao Kun 

Hkio, arrived in Belgrade. He is paying an informal visit. 

March 28 — Mr. E. C. S. Wade, Professor of the University of 
Cambridge, who is staying in Yugoslavia, was present at 
the session of the People’s Council of Belgrade. 

March 29 — The Burmese Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Sao Kun 
Hkio, paid a visit to Kota Popovié, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. On the same day, the Secretary of State 
gave a dinner in honour of the guest from Burma. 

March 30 — President Tito received Mr. Sao Kun Hkio, Burmese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Yugoslavia 


April 1 — Institutions which are studying the problems of Interna- 
tional Law sent members of their staffs to a consultation held 
at the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs. More than 20 
papers, dealing with current problems of International Law 
were discussed. It was decided to embark upon the study 
of materiai in connection with the revision of the UNO 
Charter. 


April1— A group of 33 teachers and students from pedagogical 
institutes in Oxford and London arrived in Yugoslavia. They 
stayed for 19 days in Yugoslavia as the guests of the Union 
of Secondary School Teachers. 

April 2 — The Turkish Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Mr, Agah Aksel, 
was entertained at a dinner by the Belgrade journalists. 

April 2— The Central Committee of Seamen of Yugoslavia was 
invited to send delegates to the Congress of the Union of 
Seamen of Sweden. 

April 2 — Mr. Ribeiro Kouto, Brazilian Ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
was interviewed by the correspondent of ’Jugopres‘‘ on the 
possibility of closer collaboration between the two countries. 

April 2 — Zlatko Balokovié, the well-known violinist, arrived in 
Yugoslavia. He gave 12 performances. 

April 3 — President Tito pointed out, in an interview to the 
Director of the Anatolian Agency, that his visit to Turkey 
would contribute to the fostering of friendly relations 
between the two countries, 

April 3 — A delegation of the Yugoslav Unions of Workers and 
Employees of Municipal Enterprises left for Western Ger- 
many. The delegates stayed ten days in Germany as the 
guests of the German Trade Unions. 
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April 3 — The well-known pianist from Israel, Pnina Salzmann, 
on her way back from London, gave concerts in Belgrade, 
Zagreb, Skoplije, Osijek and Rijeka. 


April 3 — The representatives of the German Union of Civil Ser- 
vants arrived in Sarajevo, to make a tour of some industrial 
districts in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 


April 3 — The well-known Italian conductor, Carlo Cechi, arrived 
in Yugoslavia, This was his third visit to this country. 


April 5 — Mr. Husein Ruzdi, Egyptian Envoy to Yugoslavia, arrived 
in this country, 


April 5 — President Tito, sent a message to Mr. IStvan Dobi, Prime 
: Minister of the PR of Hungary, on occasion of her national 
day. 


April 5 — Pupils of the elementary and secondary school to Kum- 
rovec celebrated the fourth anniversary of the day when 
they came in touch with their comrades who are living in 
the American town of Chester. 


April 6 — Deputy President of the Federal Executive Council, 
Edvard Kardelj, received the Indian Ambassador to Yugosla- 
via, Mr. Binai Randzan. 


April 6 — Mr. Zavde Selassie, Director of the Office of Ethiopia 
dealing with the problems of traffic on seas and rivers, 
arrived in Yugoslavia. 


April6 — Mr. Juan Efrain Cheda, Chilean Envoy to Belgrade, 
declared that there were possibilities of more intensive trade 
between the FPR of Yugoslavia and the Latin American 
countries, 


April 6 — ”’Avala-film‘“‘ studios showed a documentary film, ’’The 
Struggle for Peace“, The film deals with the cooperation of 
the members of the Balkan Pact. 


April 6 — Members of the Belgrade Opera returned from a journey 
to Switzerland. They successfully performed the opera ’’Boris 
Godunov“ at Basel, Zurich and Geneva, 


April 7 — President Tito received Mr. Zavde Selasi. 


April 7 — Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Kota Popovié, 
received the new Egyptian Envoy, Mr. Husein Ruzdi. 


April 7— A special committee was set up within the Federal 
Chamber of Foreign Trade. Its duty will be to improve 
economic relations between Yugoslavia and Austria. 


April 7— A group of 29 French airmen, graduates of the School 
of Civil Aviation, arrived in Yugoslavia. 


April 8 — President Tito, left the Port of Split on board of the 
"Galeb“, on a friendly visit to Turkey. 


April 8 — The Belgrade Dramatic Theatre produced Siung’s play 
"Mrs Pearl River‘. 


April 8 — The Belgrade public had another opportunity to hear 
a recital by the well-known pianist, Nikolai Orlov. 


April 10 — President Tito, bestowed the order of the Yugoslav Flag 
on Zlatko Balokovié on the occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of his artistic work. 


April 11 — A protocol was signed in Belgrade dealing with trade 
exchange between Yugoslavia and Turkey.This protocol is 
valid for one year and provides for a mutual exchange 
of goods to the value of about 80 mill. dollars. 


April 11 — An exhibition ’”A hundred Japanese engravings organi- 
zed by UNESCO, was opened in the ULUS picture gallery. 


April 12 — Chief of Staff of the Yugoslav People’s Army, | Peko 
Dapéevié, entertained the members of the Ethiopian military 
mission at lunch. 


April 15 — The Yugoslav Art Theatre, in Belgrade, presented ’’Ro- 
meo and Juliet‘* by Shakespeare, 


YUGOSLAVIA AND THE WORLD 


March 16 — Bogdan Crnobrnja, Head of the Yugoslav Delegation, 
delivered a speech on world economic policy at the last 
session of the Economic Commission for Europe. 


March 16 — Misa Paviéevié, Yugoslav Ambassador to Turkey, enter- 
tained at dinner the Turkish Ministers of Public Werks and 
Communications. 


March 16 — Mladen Ivekovi¢, Yugoslav Ambassador to Western 
Germany, entertained at dinner the Minister of Finance, 
Shaefer, the Minister without Portfolio, Strauss and the 
members of the diplomatic corps, 


March 17 — Mr. Eisenhower, President of the USA, in a letter to 
the Yugoslav Ambassador, Vladimir Popovié, on the eve of 
his departure for Yugoslavia, expressed his good Wishes for 
the further development of friendly relations between the 
USA and Yugoslavia. 


March 19 — Delegations of Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey and Italy 
submitted, at the last session of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, a draft resolution proposing the setting up of 
a group of experts to study the problem of Southern Europe 
and to suggest ways and means for the international financ- 
ing of this project. 


t March 19 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to Vienna, Drago Vuéinié, 
entertained at lunch Chancellor Raab and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Herr Figl. 


4 March 19 — The Royal Library of Stockholm decided to open an 
exhibition of Yugoslav books on its premises. 


| March 20 — The Yugoslav Ambassador to Paraguay, Slavoljub Pe- 
ed trovié, presented credentials. 


‘March 20 — The Yugoslay Ambassador to Chile, Dragutin Durdev, 
oo presented his credentials. 
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March 21 — The Acting Prime Minister of the Republican Govern- 
ment of Spain, J. Just, spoke on the subject: Spain and 
Yugoslavia, and policy’ in the Mediterranean. This lecture 
was delivered at the Society for Cultural Relations between 
France and Yugoslavia. 


March 24— A third protocol to the Trade Agreement between 
Belgium and Yugoslavia concluded in 1948, was signed in 
Brussels. R 


March 24 — A group of students of the Musical Academy of Bel- 
grade gave a successful concert in Vienna. 


March 26 — The Yugoslav Envoy to Paraguay, Slavoljub Petrovié, 
entertained members of the Government and the diplomatic 
corps. 


March 30 — Yugoslav Ambassador in USA, Leo Mates, delivered a 
lecture in: the House of Commons, London, on the UNO 
fund for the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 


March 30 — The Yugoslay Ambassador in Greece, RadoS Jovanovié, 
gave a dinner in honour of the Grand Marshal of the Royal 
Court, Mr. Livinis. 


April1—In Ankara, the conference of representatives 
General Staffs of Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey came to 
an end. The official communique states that the three 
delegations decided upon various measures designed to serve 
the defensive needs of the three countries in case of 
aggression, 


of the 


April 1— The new Yugoslav Ambassador to the USA arrived in 
New York. 


April 1 — 53 French films are to be presented in Belgrade, showing 
the development of the French film, from its beginnings 
to the present day. 


April 2— The Yugoslav Ambassador to Athens, RadoS Jovanovié, 
entertained the Greek Premier Papagos at dinner. Disting- 
uished Greek guests were present. The Turkish Ambassador 
to Athens, Mr. Galai, was also present. 


April 2 — An exhibition of Yugoslav frescoes was opened to the 
public. The same frescoes were previously exhibited in 
Western Germany. 


April 2— The Yugoslav Ambassador to Western Germany, Mladen 
Ivekovi¢, paid a visit to Prof. Walter Halstein, at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 


April 6 — An agreement was signed in Cologne dealing with the 
visit of the Yugoslav folk-dance group ‘Kolo’, to Western 
Germany and the Netherlands, in May and June of 
this year. 


April 8 — An exhibition of modern Yugoslav paintings was opened 
in Cairo. Among those present was the Egyptian Minister 
of Public Education. 


April 9 — The Greek Parliament ratified an addendum to the 
Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation of the three Balkan 
countries. This deals with the setting up of a Permanent 
Secretariat. of the Balkan Pact. 


April 9 — A dinner was given at the Yugoslav Legation at Addis 
Abeba for the members of the Ethiopian military Mission 
who are leaving shortly for Yugoslavia. 


April 11— President Tito arrived in Turkey on a friendly visit 
to that country. 


April 12 — A meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce 
began in Rome. A Yugoslav delegation attended this meeting. 


April 12 — President Tito was greeted at Ankara railway station 
by prominent Turkish personages headed by the President of 
the Turkish Republic, C, Bayar, and by members of the 
diplomatic corps. 


April 13 — The new Yugoslav Ambassador to the USA, Leo Mates, 
presented his credentials to President Eisenhower. President 
Eisenhower expressed his thanks to President Tito, for his 
message and greetings. 


April 14 — President Tito paid a visit to the Turkish Military 
Academy, and was present at a military parade held at 
Ankara hippodrome. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF SOUTHERN EUROPE — Bogdan Crnobrnja 
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BEOGRAD, TERAZIJE 5 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS UNDER THE 
MOST FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS: 


All types of tools, ball bearings, winding material, hardware, arma- 
tures and fittings, rubber products, technical felt, industrial dia- 
monds, technical glass, abrasive material, sanitary material, various 
technical material, measuring and controlling instruments, typewri- 
ters and calculating machines, various other machinery and wide 
consumption items. 


ALSO DEALS IN REEXPORTS. 


Rich assortment of goods on stock. 


Agencies in Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo and Novi Sad 
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OUR ENTERPRISE IS THE 


BOTH ON THE HOME MARKET AND ABROAD. 


ROPROM 


EXDPORT-IMPORT 


BEOGRAD 


VLAJKOVICEVA 10 
P. O. Box 454. Telephone 23-701, 2, 3, 4, 5 Telex 137 


Cables: CENTROPROM — BEOGRAD 


Livestock and butcher’s meat, fodder, paprika, starch, 
dextrine, sugar, chocolate in slabs for cooking pur- 
poses, milk chocolate, stuffed chocolate in silver- 
paper, cellophane and plain paper wrappings, tobacco 
and tobacco products, nicotine, hemp yarn, hemp 
and hemp yarn fabrics, hemp waste and hemp yarn 
scraps, sulphite cellulose, paper of different kinds, 
paper-processing products, asbestos cardboard, white, 
gray, brown and shoemakers’ cardboard. 


Lard, margarine, sugar, salt, rice, coffee, cocoa, spices, 
tea, dried fruit, raisins, acetic essence, juices, acids 
and similar chocolate industry requisites, gum arabic, 
colophony, orange oil, lemon oil, lemon and orange 
acid, menthol, pectine, etc., dried haddock, cork, 
sulfate cellulose, natron-paper bags, natron-paper, 
special kinds of paper, paper confection, raphia, sea- 
weed, sheaf-binding ties, jute bags, gelatine, sissal 
fibre and spun yarn. 


BEST INTRODUCED OF ALL ENTERPRISES 


JUGODRVO 


TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
Established in 1946 
BEOGRAD, TRG REPUBLIKE No. 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd 
Phones: 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 


Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys all sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions with foreign dealers on 
behalf of producers. 
Qur staff is experienced in all export 
business and we maintain commercial 
contacts throughout the world 
Offices. at home: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Rijeka 
Offices abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London 
Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Israel 


